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To  the  Student 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  textbook.  Most  social  studies  texts  you  have 
read  in  the  past  probably  contained  information  about  a  particular 
subject,  like  civics  or  geography.  The  texts  were  written  by  one  or  two 
authors  who  organized  their  material  into  chapters,  each  with  an 
important  theme.  There  were  numerous  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
pictures,  graphs,  tables,  and  charts.  You  read  or  examined  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  learn  the  facts  and  generalizations  it  contained. 

Instead  of  a  number  of  chapters  written  by  one  or  two  authors, 
this  text  has  sixteen  readings.  Each  reading  contains  an  article  or 
at  least  one  piece  of  source  material,  taken  from  a  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  book,  government  document,  or  other  publication.  An  intro¬ 
duction,  which  connects  one  reading  to  another,  and  study  questions, 
which  will  alert  you  to  important  points  and  issues,  precede  the  article 
or  source  material. 

Although  maps  accompany  this  unit,  you  will  not  find  any  other 
illustrations  in  the  text.  Filmstrips,  transparencies  for  the  overhead 
projector,  and  class  handouts  have  been  provided,  however. 

Both  the  written  and  the  audio-visual  materials  have  been  chosen 
with  great  care.  These  materials  have  been  designed  so  that  instead 
of  merely  memorizing  facts  and  generalizations,  you  will  be  asked  to 
identify  problems,  develop  hypotheses,  or  tentative  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  factual  evidence.  Through¬ 
out  your  course  in  Tradition  and  Change  in  China,  you  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  think  for  yourself  and  to  make  up  your  own  mind. 

Most  students  are  able  to  study  one  reading  in  this  text  for  each 
night’s  homework  assignment.  There  will  be  some  days  when  no 
readings  from  this  book  are  assigned.  Your  teacher  will  find  a  variety 
of  things  he  wishes  to  do  on  those  days.  He  may  wish  to  give  tests, 
to  assign  supplementary  readings,  to  study  current  events,  or  to  hold 
individual  conferences  with  students. 

At  an  increasing  pace  since  World  War  II,  the  nations  of  the  non- 
Western  world  have  become  independent.  A  century  ago,  most  of  the 
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people  of  these  nations  lived  as  their  ancestors  had  lived  before  them. 
Ancient  traditions  bound  them  firmly  to  the  past.  Then  came  the  im¬ 
pact  of  ideas,  technology,  and  institutions  diffused  from  the  West. 
Slowly  at  first,  and  then  in  a  rush,  traditional  ways  of  doing  things 
have  given  way  before  the  insistent  demands  of  the  modern  world. 
Out  of  this  turmoil,  new  societies  have  taken  shape. 

No  one  can  hope  to  study  a  huge  part  of  the  world  in  one  short 
period  of  time.  Instead  of  attempting  a  superficial  survey,  this  volume 
focuses  upon  one  problem  in  one  country:  the  nature  of  totalitarianism 
in  Communist  China.  All  educated  people  should  know  about  this 
problem. 

We  welcome  you  to  an  exciting  adventure:  the  study  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  nation  has  developed  a  modern  society  and  is  now  trying 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that  man  has  ever  faced. 

Edwin  Fenton 
General  Editor 
Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 


HowTo  Use  This  Book 


The  text  of  Tradition  and  Change  in  China  consists  of  sixteen  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  edited  from  published  works  or  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  course.  Each  reading  follows  a  common  pattern: 

1.  The  introduction.  Each  introduction  relates  a  reading  to  other 
readings  in  the  course  and  supplies  the  essential  background 
information. 

2.  Study  questions.  A  few  study  questions  call  your  attention  to  the 
most  important  points  of  the  reading  so  that  you  can  think  about 
them  in  preparation  for  class  discussion. 

3.  The  article  or  source  material.  Each  reading  contains  one  or  more 
documents,  newspaper  accounts,  articles  from  magazines,  or 
other  forms  of  written  material. 

You  are  expected  to  read  each  day’s  lesson  and  to  take  notes  on  it 
before  you  come  to  class.  Since  your  teacher  will  distribute  dittoed 
material  from  time  to  time,  you  ought  to  get  a  three-ring  looseleaf 
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notebook  which  can  hold  both  the  material  to  be  distributed  and  your 
homework  and  classroom  notes. 

Note-taking  is  a  vital  skill.  We  suggest  that  you  read  and  take  notes 
( using  ink  so  that  notes  will  be  legible  at  final  exam  time )  on  the  read¬ 
ings  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Write  the  reading  number  and  title  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  note¬ 
book  paper. 

2.  Skim  the  entire  reading.  Read  the  first  sentence  in  each  para¬ 
graph  of  the  introduction.  Next  read  the  study  questions  and  get 
them  fixed  in  your  mind.  Finally,  read  the  first  sentence  in  each 
paragraph  of  the  article  or  source  material.  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished,  try  to  state  in  your  own  words  what  the  lesson  for  the  day 
is  all  about.  Skimming  such  as  this  should  never  take  longer  than 
a  few  minutes. 

3.  Read  the  introduction  and  take  running  notes.  Do  not  read  first 
and  then  read  again  for  notes.  Do  not  underline  or  mark  the  text 
in  any  way.  Write  down  the  major  ideas  from  the  introduction 
and  any  supporting  evidence  that  seems  particularly  important. 
You  need  not  use  complete  sentences,  but  remember  that  you 
may  wish  to  study  from  the  notes  some  months  later,  so  takedown 
enough  information  to  make  notes  meaningful. 

4.  Read  the  article  or  source  material  carefully  and  take  running 
notes.  Do  not  read  first  and  then  read  again  for  notes.  Do  not 
underline  or  mark  the  text  in  any  way.  Take  the  same  sort  of 
notes  you  took  for  the  introduction.  Put  any  conclusions  you  draw 
in  parentheses  to  show  that  they  are  your  own  ideas. 

5.  Go  over  your  notes,  underlining  key  ideas  or  words.  This  proce¬ 
dure  is  the  best  way  to  begin  learning  the  information  in  the 
lesson. 

6.  Try  to  answer  the  study  questions.  When  you  have  finished  study¬ 
ing  your  notes,  try  to  answer  the  study  questions  for  yourself.  Do 
not  write  out  the  answers  to  the  study  questions.  You  would  only 
be  repeating  the  information  in  your  notes  if  you  do  this.  Use 
this  step  to  see  whether  or  not  you  got  the  important  points  from 
the  reading  in  preparation  for  class  discussion. 

Two  additional  study  techniques  will  be  useful.  First,  keep  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  list  in  which  to  enter  all  new  words  and  their  definitions.  In 
many  cases,  vocabulary  words  have  been  defined  in  the  text  in  brack¬ 
ets  or  in  marginal  notes.  Second,  keep  your  class  notes  and  your  read¬ 
ing  notes  on  a  lesson  together  in  your  notebook  so  that  you  can  review 
for  tests  without  flipping  through  a  mass  of  paper  to  find  material  that 
goes  together. 
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Your  teacher  will  help  you  if  you  have  trouble  with  this  note-taking 
technique.  He  may  occasionally  spend  time  in  class  to  demonstrate 
good  note-taking  techniques  and  will  criticize  your  notes  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  conference  if  you  request  one.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  help. 


Supplementary 
Reading  Material 


At  the  end  of  the  unit,  you  will  find  a  list  of  books  suggested  for 
supplementary  reading.  Most  of  these  are  paperback  books.  In  some 
cases,  teachers  may  add  volumes  to  the  Suggested  Readings  in  order 
to  recommend  books  in  your  school  library  on  topics  that  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  you.  Your  teacher  may  have  placed  these  books  in 
the  library  or  in  your  classroom.  He  may  require  you  to  read  some  of 
them  or  assign  some  for  extra  credit. 

Beneath  each  of  the  books  or  pamphlets,  you  will  find  a  brief 
description  of  what  the  volume  is  about.  These  descriptions  will  help 
you  to  decide  which  volume  you  want  to  read.  You  may  also  want  to 
leaf  through  a  number  of  the  books  suggested  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  they  are  like.  Some  of  the  volumes  are  easier  to  read  than  others. 
Each  student  should  choose  something  appropriate  to  his  own  inter¬ 
est  and  reading  skill. 

Your  teacher  may  wish  to  make  special  rules  and  regulations  about 
the  supplementary  reading  material.  Some  teachers  may  choose  not 
to  use  them  at  all.  Others  may  ask  you  to  submit  short  papers  or  book 
reviews  based  on  the  volume  you  select.  Instructions  for  writing 
book  reviews  have  been  included  as  a  handout  in  the  audio-visual 
kit  that  accompanies  this  course. 
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1  POLITICS  IN 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

To  most  Americans  China  seems  like  a  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  a  vast  land  filled  with  peasants  who  have  managed  to 
build  a  huge  military  machine  and  explode  a  hydrogen  bomb.  One 
out  of  every  four  persons  alive  today  is  Chinese;  yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  claims  to  have  a  labor  shortage.  Americans  know 
that  China  is  a  Communist  country  and  assume  that  it  must  re¬ 
semble  the  Soviet  Union;  yet  during  the  1960’s,  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  quarreled  over  many  issues  and  denounced  each  other  at 
international  meetings.  Americans  know  that  China  and  the  United 
States  were  allies  during  World  War  II;  yet  in  the  early  1950’s 
Chinese  and  Americans  killed  each  other  on  the  battlefields  of 
Korea.  Much  of  what  happens  in  the  lifetime  of  present  high  school 
students  may  well  be  influenced  by  events  in  China.  All  of  us 
should  know  more  about  what  is  happening  there. 

This  unit  introduces  the  government  and  society  of  Communist 
China.  When  political  scientists  study  the  government  of  a  country, 
they  usually  ask  analytical  questions  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the 
facts.  These  questions  often  grow  out  of  concepts  that  social  scien¬ 
tists  have  found  useful  in  the  analysis  of  political  systems.  Leader¬ 
ship,  decision-making,  institutions,  ideology,  and  citizenship  are 
among  the  concepts  most  useful  for  analyzing  governments.  These 
five  concepts  will  be  used  throughout  the  unit. 

This  unit  focuses  upon  the  way  in  which  the  government  of 
Communist  China  is  organized.  The  unit  will  help  you  to  answer 
a  number  of  important  questions.  Who  are  the  leaders  of  China’s 
millions?  What  are  the  objectives  of  their  regime?  What  are  the 
sources  of  their  ideology?  What  did  ancient  China  and  ideas  dif¬ 
fused  from  the  West  contribute  to  the  present  government?  What 
does  the  citizen  get  from  his  government?  How  much  control  over 
political  affairs  does  he  exercise?  Is  China  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world?  What  is  life  like  in  a  totalitarian  state? 

The  author  of  the  first  reading  is  an  Indian  demographer  (a  per¬ 
son  who  studies  population  trends)  who  has  visited  China  on  two 
occasions.  As  you  read,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 
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1.  What  impressed  Chandra-sekhar  about  Communist  China?  How 
many  of  the  things  that  impressed  him  seem  to  have  been  the 
product  of  the  Communist  regime? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  the  government  of  Communist  China 
dominate  the  life  of  the  average  citizen?  Does  the  American 
government  play  a  similar  role  in  your  life? 

3.  Why  did  the  Communist  regime  decide  to  undertake  the  ac¬ 
tivities  described  in  this  account? 
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An  Asian’s  Impression  of 
Communist  China 

Dr.  Sripati  Chandrasekhar  first  visited  China  during  the 
winter  of  1940  when  the  Nationalist  Chinese  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  struggle  icitli  both  the  Japanese  and  the  armies  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Eighteen  years  later,  Dr.  Chandrasekhar  returned, 
this  tune  to  see  China  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  ( CCP ).  He  went  to  study  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
changes  introduced  by  the  Communists.  While  there  he  visited  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  factories  in  cities, 
villages,  and  agricultural  communes. 


Even  the  most  casual  traveler  in  Red  China  cannot  but  be  espe¬ 
cially  struck  by  certain  aspects  of  the  people  and  their  economy  that 
are  highlighted  by  the  present  regime. 

The  first  is  dress:  .  .  .  Almost  everyone— men  and  women  of  all 
ages— is  dressed  in  blue  trousers  and  a  buttoned-up  high-collared 
coat  like  Chairman  Mao’s.  (At  least  95  percent  of  the  people  wear 
this  blue  uniform.)  To  a  newcomer,  men  and  women  look  almost 
alike,  for  all  the  women  have  taken  to  short  bobs  (shoulder-length 
or  shorter).  It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  women’s  new  haircut, 
replacing  the  twin  or  single  pigtail,  saves  time  in  combing  and 
washing;  and  I  must  agree  that  this  new  hair  style  needs  no  atten¬ 
tion.  Obviously  a  woman  need  only  run  a  comb  through  her  hair 
and  she  is  all  set.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
blue  padded  pants  and  coats,  and  with  soiled  shoes  (it  is  “bour¬ 
geois”  to  shine  one’s  shoes,  I  was  told ) ,  look  like  an  endless  army  of 
blue  ants  scurrying  on  their  appointed  tasks.  (The  term  “blue  ants” 
has  been  used  so  often  to  describe  the  Chinese  Communist  masses 
that  it  is  becoming  overworked.  But  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
phrase  which  so  aptly  describes  the  blue-clad  millions  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China. ) 

This  dull  uniformity  numbs  one’s  vision  at  the  beginning,  but  one 
soon  grows  used  to  seeing  a  whole  nation  in  blue  uniform.  Yet  what 
is  important  is  that  this  blue  uniform  is  only  an  external  symbol  .  .  . 
of  an  inner  regimentation  of  the  people’s  life  and  thought. 

The  second  thing  that  no  one  can  escape  is  the  ubiquitous 
[always  present]  loudspeaker.  I  first  heard  it  at  the  frontier  station 
of  Shum  Chun  when  I  boarded  the  train  which  was  to  take  me  to 
Canton.  The  radio  haunted  all  my  waking  and  many  of  my  sleeping 
hours  till  I  left  the  same  frontier  station  on  my  way  out  of  China 
some  weeks  later.  The  voice  blares  away  at  one  in  the  bus,  in  the 


Sripati  Chandra-sekhar,  Red 
China:  An  Asian  View  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  1961),  pp.  7-14,  18—20 


Mao  Tse-tung  is  Chairman  of 
the  Chinese  Communist 
Party. 


"Bourgeois”  here  is  a  derog¬ 
atory  term  referring  to  a 
person  who  is  concerned 
with  material  things  and  with 
respectability.  It  refers  to 
one  who  has  Western,  capi¬ 
talistic  ideas. 
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The  “Chiang  clique”  refers 
to  the  government  of  Nation¬ 
alist  China  presided  over  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

"Rightists”  here  are  those 
who  oppose  the  regime  and 
philosophy  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 


train,  in  the  tram  [streetcar],  in  Pullman  sleepers  and  dining  cars, 
on  street  corners,  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities— just  about  every¬ 
where.  Even  in  the  most  backward  and  traditional  villages  I  saw 
the  loudspeakers  hidden  in  treetops.  One  can  escape  the  sun  and 
moon— but  not  the  loudspeaker. 

And  what  does  the  radio  pour  out  day  and  night?  The  answer: 
everything  that  the  government  approves  and  wants  to  convey  to 
the  citizen.  It  is  the  most  important  mass  medium  for  the  official 
“news”— news  of  the  nation’s  progress,  the  industrial  output,  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  make  a  native  [local]  smelter,  how  to  defeat  the 
American  “imperialist”  and  the  Chiang  clique,  how  to  be  a  good 
Communist,  how  to  be  neat,  how  to  denounce  the  rightist,  how  to 
cook  sweet  potatoes,  where  not  to  spit,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
interspersed  with  the  traditional  Chinese  opera,  with  its  deafening 
gongs  and  cymbals,  as  well  as  martial  music  and  marching  songs.  .  .  . 

The  third  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  people  that  greets  one 
forcibly  is  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  and  neatness.  Public  health 
and  sanitation  are  attended  to  with  positive  vigor.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  flies,  no  rats,  no  dogs,  and  no  sparrows  in  China.  (The 
destruction  of  sparrows  was  not  to  improve  public  health  but  to 
save  grain,  which  the  sparrows  would  otherwise  eat.)  People  no 
longer  spit  anywhere  they  like.  The  streets,  the  pavements,  the  curbs, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  all  swept  clean,  and  they  stay  clean,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Chinese  throw  a  banana 
skin  or  a  cigarette  butt  on  the  floor  or  pavement.  One  sees  many 
people  going  about  with  white  cotton  masks  covering  their  mouths 
and  noses  because  they  might  sneeze  and  spread  their  colds.  .  .  . 

And  how  are  the  streets  and  sidewalks  kept  clean?  Apart  from  the 
regular  methods  employed  by  other  countries  of  providing  an 
efficient  sanitary  staff  and  appealing  to  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
people,  China  uses  the  free  and  patriotic  services  of  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  seventeen.  These  youngsters,  called 
“Young  Pioneers,”  wearing  red  scarves  (the  Communist  version  of 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides),  stand  on  the  pavement  morning  and 
evening  and  shout  through  cardboard  megaphones,  “Don’t  spit! 
Don’t  spit!”  in  a  monotonous  chorus.  I  saw  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
crowded  market  street  in  Peking,  an  old  man  spit  on  the  pavement. 
A  Young  Pioneer,  from  apparently  nowhere,  immediately  rushed  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  asked  him,  “Comrade,  what  will 
Chairman  Mao  say  when  he  hears  that  you  spat?”  The  old  man,  who 
had  been  unconscious  of  the  act,  offered  profuse  apologies  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  crowd,  promising  better  behavior  [in  the  future].  .  .  . 

The  fourth  aspect  of  the  Chinese  scene  that  cannot  escape  one  is 
that  the  whole  nation  is  at  work,  hard  at  work,  twenty-four  hours 
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around  the  clock.  Three  shifts  in  a  textile  mill  or  steel  plant  or  a 
drug  factory  may  be  required  for  technical  reasons.  But,  in  China, 
people  do  everything  on  a  day-and-night  basis.  I  was  told  about  this 
by  my  Chinese  friends  but  did  not  believe  it.  It  was  brought  home 
to  me  one  late  night  (at  1:00  a.m. )  when  I  was  being  driven  home 
to  the  Peking  Hotel,  where  I  was  staying,  after  a  many-c-ourse 
dinner  with  some  Chinese  officials.  I  saw  the  roads  lit  for  miles  on 
both  sides  by  thousands  of  electric  lights.  ...  It  looked  as  though 
countless  three-ring  circuses  were  giving  their  performances.  My 
guide  explained  that  these  lights  meant  that  people  were  working. 
Doubting  that  people  could  be  working  that  late,  I  stopped  the  car 
at  random  and  inquired.  It  was  true.  About  a  thousand  workers 
were  building  the  new  Peking  Opera  House  so  that  it  might  be 
ready  for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Revolution.  The  work  had 
been  going  on  night  and  day  on  a  three-shift  basis.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  same  story  with  buildings  in  other  cities.  In  one  sub¬ 
urb  of  Peking  alone,  where  a  new  cultural  center  is  being  created, 
I  counted  some  eighteen  massive  structures  rising,  being  built  day 
and  night.  They  will  house  various  technological  research  institutes 
that  will  carry  on  research  in  coal,  steel,  petroleum,  and  water  con¬ 
servancy  [conservation]— and  these  institutes  are  usually  completed 
in  three  or  four  months.  .  .  . 

Not  only  do  they  work  all  the  time,  but  they  do  so  in  such  massive 
numbers.  One  sees  twenty  people  pulling  a  loaded  cart— some  pull¬ 
ing  with  ropes  like  animals  and  some  pushing  from  behind.  One 
would  expect  in  a  “people’s  democracy”  that  the  people  would  not 
be  substituted  for  animals.  But  I  have  seen  men  and  women  even 
pulling  a  plow!  The  reason  for  this  unhappy  phenomenon  is  that 
people  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  regime,  and  they  need  not 
be  paid  high  wages.  So  the  economy  can  afford  to  waste  human 
labor,  which  in  terms  of  dignity  and  monetary  value  means  nothing 
because  people  are  expendable.  What  could  be  accomplished  by 
two  men  is  to  be  done  by  twenty.  A  hundred  people  toil  on  one  acre 
of  land,  and  literally  thousands  work  to  put  up  a  building  on  a  shift 
basis.  And  yet  .  .  .  everyone  .  .  .  will  tell  you  seriously  that  China  is 
underpopulated  and  that  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage.  .  .  . 

Another  aspect  of  the  Chinese  scene  which  impresses  the  visitor 
is  the  new  status  of  women  in  China.  Of  course,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  aspects,  the  Communists  did  not  start  with  nothing.  A  certain 
degree  of  emancipation  had  been  achieved  before  they  took  over. 
Yet  to  a  large  extent,  the  role  of  the  Chinese  woman  was  confined 
to  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  numerous  children.  .  .  . 

But  this  picture  has  been  greatly  altered.  The  Chinese  woman  has 
become  the  equal  of  man  with  a  vengeance— legally,  politically, 
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morally.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  woman  is  no  longer  So-and-So’s  wife  but 
a  worker  in  her  own  right.  She  works  hard  and  long  hours  like  any 
man,  and  her  wages  are  paid  to  her.  She  is  no  longer  under  the 
supervision  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son.  There  is  no  job  that  is 
not  open  to  her.  I  have  seen  many  a  woman  at  skilled  work  in  steel 
mills,  textile  factories,  heavy-tool  plants;  she  drives  a  huge  lathe, 
wields  a  two-ton  hammer,  controls  traffic  in  big  cities,  runs  cultural 
centers,  and  sometimes  holds  down  a  job  far  away  from  her  husband 
in  the  interest  of  national  production.  She  can  obtain  ...  a  divorce 
without  too  much  bother,  and  she  can  and  does  denounce  her  hus¬ 
band  at  Party  meetings  if  she  suspects  him  of  rightist  or  bourgeois 
tendencies. 

The  Chinese  woman  .  .  .  has  finally  come  into  her  own.  And  this 
is  all  very  good.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  ceased  to  be 
feminine.  She  uses  no  cosmetics,  and  not  the  least  bit  of  jewelry 
adorns  her.  She  is  correct  and  proper  everywhere  she  goes  and  in 
everything  she  does.  She  is  disciplined,  regimented,  and  made  to 
work  for  the  glorification  of  the  state.  .  .  . 

The  last  aspect  of  the  Chinese  scene  that  becomes  apparent  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer  is  their  honesty  in  internal  affairs  (false 
production  statistics  aside ) ....  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  corruption  in  government,  though  that  also  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to.  I  mean  the  honesty  of  the  average  citizen.  .  .  . 

People  have  become  absolutely  honest,  though  I  am  afraid  this 
honesty  is  more  the  product  of  fear  of  the  regime’s  severe  punish¬ 
ment  than  a  change  in  personal  ethics.  At  every  place  where  I  had 
to  pay  a  bill,  I  just  held  out  my  wallet— the  small  currency  notes 
have  Chinese  numbers  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  denomination— 
and  the  salesgirl  brought  back  the  correct  change.  (There  was  no 
need  to  check  the  change.)  It  had  become  a  matter  of  national 
honor.  There  was  no  tipping  anywhere.  Once  or  twice  I  forgot  about 
this  and  left  some  change  on  the  table  in  the  dining  room.  The 
waiter  did  not  call  me  back,  but  later  I  found  the  change  had  been 
placed  on  the  desk  in  my  room.  Tipping  a  comrade  worker  for  doing 
his  duty  is  not  only  bourgeois  but  a  positive  insult. 

The  beggars  and  bandits,  thieves  and  thugs,  prostitutes  and  pick¬ 
pockets  have  disappeared.  The  bandits  .  .  .  vanished  when  they 
realized  that  the  Communists  meant  business.  The  beggars,  once  so 
ubiquitous,  have  also  disappeared.  I  consider  this  a  major 
achievement  for  an  underdeveloped  Asian  country  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  beggars  have  not  completely  disappeared  in  Italy 
or  Spain  and  that  they  exist  in  some  disguised,  if  dignified,  form  even 
in  England.  ...  In  China,  there  are  no  longer  any  indolent  persons, 
for  indolence  is  simply  not  tolerated. 
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China-. 

The  Traditional  Society 

STATING  THE  ISSUE 


China  has  the  world’s  oldest  uninterrupted  civilization.  It  grew 
up  on  the  fertile  plain  between  the  Yangtze  and  Hwang  Ho  rivers  at 
least  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  essential 
elements  of  Chinese  tradition  persisted  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  European  intervention  introduced  new 
ideas.  The  century  that  followed  was  filled  with  turmoil. 

Two  revolutions  took  place  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  1911 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  a  revolutionary  leader,  deposed  the  Manchu  rulers 
and  early  in  1912  established  a  government  called  the  Kuomintang 
(the  National  People’s  Party). 

The  second  revolution,  which  began  in  the  late  1920’s,  split  the 
Kuomintang  between  the  Communist  followers  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  the  Nationalist  followers  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  man  who  had 
succeeded  Dr.  Sun  after  his  death  in  1925.  For  years  the  bloody 
struggle  between  Nationalists  and  Communists  raged  for  control  of 
the  Kuomintang  and  of  China  itself.  In  1949  the  Communists 
emerged  victorious  on  the  mainland,  driving  Chiang  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  island  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  off  the  Chinese  coast. 
The  Communists  then  began  a  determined  effort  to  uproot  the 
Chinese  from  their  ancient  ways. 

The  Communists  faced  an  enormous  task,  for  the  roots  of  Chinese 
tradition  grow  deeply.  The  length  of  the  traditions  as  well  as  their 
continuity  and  persistence  have  contributed  to  the  holding  power  of 
the  past.  Although  ruling  dynasties,  religious  movements,  external 
enemies,  territorial  boundaries,  and  population  trends  have  all 
changed,  the  great  traditions  of  China  such  as  Confucian  values, 
love  of  the  land,  and  respect  for  family  have  remained. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  unit,  you  will  examine  the  traditional 
ways  of  the  Chinese,  ways  which  have  become  woven  into  their 
social  fabric.  As  you  read,  look  for  relationships  between  the  values 
of  the  society  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  of 
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pre-Communist  China.  Compare  the  traditional  Chinese  civilization 
with  other  societies  you  have  previously  studied.  Finally,  try  to 
identify  those  aspects  of  traditional  China  that  the  Communists 
would  have  to  change  in  order  to  modernize  the  country. 


2  TRADITIONAL  CHINA:  VALUES 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Socrates 
was  developing  the  humanist  ideas  that  are  now  so  much  a  part 
of  Western  civilization,  the  Chinese  sage  Confucius  (c.  551-479 
B.C.)  was  teaching  ethics  to  a  group  of  Chinese  lords  and  scholars. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  most  Chinese  had  come 
to  accept  Confucian  principles  as  the  basic  element  of  their  value 
system.  The  upper  classes  were  schooled  in  the  Confucian  classics, 
and  their  position  in  the  government  of  China  made  Confucianism 
the  basis  of  political  organization  and  activity.  Moreover,  Confucian 
traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  lower  classes  through  example  and 
through  the  teaching  of  upper  class  scholar-officials. 

Although  Buddhist  influences  challenged  the  Confucianists  from 
about  the  third  to  the  tenth  centuries,  the  Buddhists  never  exerted 
a  strong  influence  over  Chinese  economic  or  political  life,  for  Bud¬ 
dhism  made  no  concrete  proposals  for  political  action.  The  ruling 
elite  continued  to  cling  to  Confucian  values  as  a  guide  for  their 
decision-making  process. 

Values  help  to  shape  a  society.  The  fact  that  Americans  value 
material  success  and  respect  the  self-made  man  helps  to  keep  our 
society  mobile.  Values  are  closely  related  to  the  institutions  and 
mores  of  society.  Thus,  examining  the  value  system  of  traditional 
China  can  provide  insights  into  some  of  the  most  meaningful  aspects 
of  Chinese  life. 

Reading  2  explores  some  Confucian  values.  As  you  read,  think 
about  these  questions: 

1.  What  were  the  main  concerns  of  Confucius?  To  what  aspects  of 
human  life  did  he  devote  most  of  his  attention? 

2.  What  implications  did  Confucianism  have  for  the  recruitment  of 
leaders  in  Chinese  society?  for  the  rules  of  decision-making?  for 
the  role  of  the  individual  citizen  in  political  life? 

3.  What  implications  did  Confucianism  have  for  determining  social 
class?  Who  should  have  the  greatest  respect  in  society?  Who 
should  have  the  least?  How  would  one  obtain  respect  according 
to  Confucian  ethics? 
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1  The  Sayings  of  Confucius 

Confucius  believed  that  his  disciples  could  learn  best  by 
asking  him  questions.  These  dialogues  between  teacher  and  students 
have  been  preserved  in  a  book  entitled  the  Analects  ( conversations ) , 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  by  several  of  Confucius’  students. 
Some  excerpts  on  economic,  social,  and  political  issues  follow. 


Confucius  said:  “By  nature  men  are  pretty  much  alike;  it  is  learn¬ 
ing  and  practice  that  set  them  apart.” 

Confucius  said:  “In  education  there  are  no  class  distinctions.” 

Confucius  said:  “A  young  man’s  duty  is  to  be  filial  [loyal]  to  his 
parents  at  home  and  respectful  to  his  elders  abroad,  to  be  circum¬ 
spect  [cautious]  and  truthful,  and,  while  overflowing  with  love  for 
all  men,  to  associate  himself  with  humanity.  If,  when  all  that  is 
done,  he  has  any  energy  to  spare,  then  let  him  study  the  .  .  .  arts.” 

Confucius  said:  .  .  .“My  teaching  contains  one  principle  that  runs 
through  it  all.”  “Yes,”  replied  Tseng  Tzu.  When  Confucius  had  left 
the  room  the  disciples  asked:  “What  did  he  mean?”  Tseng  Tzu 
replied:  “Our  Master’s  teaching  is  this:  loyalty  and  reciprocity.” 

Tzu  Kung  asked:  “Is  there  any  one  word  that  can  serve  as  a 
principle  for  the  conduct  of  life?”  Confucius  said:  “Perhaps  the 
word  ‘reciprocity’:  Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  want 
others  to  do  to  you.” 

Confucius  said:  .  .  .  “The  humane  man,  desiring  to  be  established 
himself,  seeks  to  establish  others;  desiring  himself  to  succeed,  he 
helps  others  to  succeed.  To  judge  others  by  what  one  knows  of 
oneself  is  the  method  of  achieving  humanity.” 

Tzu  Chang  asked  Confucius  about  humanity.  Confucius  said:  “To 
be  able  to  practice  five  virtues  everywhere  in  the  world  constitutes 
humanity.”  Tzu  Chang  begged  to  know  what  these  were.  Confucius 
said:  “Courtesy,  magnanimity  [generosity],  good  faith,  diligence, 
and  kindness.  He  who  is  courteous  is  not  humiliated;  he  who  is  mag¬ 
nanimous  wins  the  multitude;  he  who  is  of  good  faith  is  trusted  by 
the  people;  he  who  is  diligent  attains  his  objective;  and  he  who  is 
kind  can  get  service  from  the  people.” 

Confucius  said:  “Riches  and  honor  are  what  every  man  desires, 
but  if  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  transgressing  [breaking]  the 
right  way,  they  must  not  be  held.  Poverty  and  lowliness  are  what 
every  man  detests,  but  if  they  can  be  avoided  only  by  transgressing 
the  right  way,  they  must  not  be  evaded.  If  a  gentleman  departs  from 
humanity,  how  can  he  bear  the  name?  Not  even  for  the  lapse  of  a 
single  meal  does  a  gentleman  ignore  humanity.  In  moments  of  haste 
he  cleaves  to  it:  in  seasons  of  peril  he  cleaves  to  it.” 


Sources  of  Chinese  Tradition, 

compiled  by  William  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Bary,  Wing-tsit  Chan, 
and  Burton  Watson  (New 
York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1960),  pp.  25-35 
passim. 
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Tzu  Yu  asked  about  filial  piety  [loyalty  of  sons].  Confucius  said: 

.  .  .  “In  serving  his  parents,  a  son  may  gently  remonstrate  [plead] 
with  them.  If  he  sees  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  he  should  resume  his  reverential  attitude  but  not  abandon 
his  purpose.  If  he  is  belabored  [assailed],  he  will  not  complain.” 

Chi  K’ang  Tzu  asked  Confucius  about  government.  Confucius 
said:  “To  govern  ...  is  to  set  things  right.  If  you  begin  by  setting 
yourself  right,  who  will  dare  to  deviate  [stray]  from  the  right?” 

Confucius  said:  “If  a  ruler  himself  is  upright,  all  will  go  well 
without  orders.  But  if  he  himself  is  not  upright,  even  though  he 
gives  orders  they  will  not  be  obeyed.” 

Confucius  said:  “Lead  the  people  by  laws  and  regulate  them  by 
penalties,  and  the  people  will  try  to  keep  out  of  jail,  but  will  have  no 
sense  of  shame.  Lead  the  people  by  virtue  and  restrain  them  by  the 
rules  of  decorum  [good  conduct];  and  the  people  will  have  a  sense 
of  shame,  and  moreover  will  become  good.” 

Tzu  Kung  asked  about  government.  Confucius  said:  “The  es¬ 
sentials  are  sufficient  food,  sufficient  troops,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people.”  Tzu  Kung  said:  “Suppose  you  were  forced  to  give  up 
one  of  these  three,  which  would  you  let  go  first?”  Confucius  said: 
“The  troops.”  Tzu  Kung  asked  again:  “If  you  are  forced  to  give  up 
one  of  the  two  remaining,  which  would  you  let  go?”  Confucius  said: 
“Food.  For  from  of  old,  death  has  been  the  lot  of  all  men,  but  a 
people  without  faith  cannot  survive.” 


2  The  Sayings  of  Mencius 

t 

Mencius  (c.  372-289  B.C.)  was  one  of  the  most  important 
disciples  of  Confucius.  Although  Mencius  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  his  political  ideas  put  into  practice,  subsequent  generations 
of  Chinese  rulers  paid  homage  to  his  work.  His  philosophy  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Mencius,  a  Chinese  classic. 


Sources  of  Chinese  Tradition, 

compiled  by  William  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Bary,  Wing-tsit  Chan, 
and  Burton  Watson  (New 
York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1960),  p.  110. 


Mencius  said:  “Men  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  world,  the 
state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
state,  the  foundation  of  the  state  lies  in  the  family,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  family  lies  in  the  individual.” 

Mencius  said:  “[In  the  constitution  of  a  state]  the  people  rank  the 
highest,  the  spirits  of  land  and  grain  come  next,  and  the  ruler  counts 
the  least.” 

Mencius  said:  “There  are  three  things  that  a  feudal  lord  should 
treasure— land,  people,  and  the  administration  of  the  government. 
If  he  should  treasure  pearls  and  jades  instead,  calamity  is  sure  to 
befall  him.” 
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Mencius  said:  “It  is  not  so  important  to  censure  the  men  ap¬ 
pointed  to  office;  it  is  not  so  important  to  criticize  the  measures 
adopted  in  government.  The  truly  great  is  he  who  is  capable  of 
rectifying  [correcting]  what  is  wrong  with  the  ruler’s  heart.” 


3  Chung  Yung — 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean 

Chung  Yung  ( The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean )  teas  probably 
written  about  200  B.C.  by  Tzu  Ssu.  It  contains  many  of  the  sayings 
of  Confucius  as  well  as  the  authors  own  philosophy  of  life.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  right  action  is  balanced. 

If  there  are  the  right  men,  then  the  government  will  prosper;  if 
the  right  men  are  lacking,  the  government  will  collapse.  Men  must 
be  keen  in  matters  of  government,  as  the  earth  is  keen  in  making 
things  grow,  and  then  their  government  will  be  like  a  growing  reed. 
Therefore  the  administration  of  government  depends  upon  the  right 
men.  One  gets  the  right  men  by  the  force  of  one’s  own  personality. 
One  trains  one’s  personality  by  means  of  the  Way  [the  moral  law]. 
And  one  learns  the  Way  through  practice  of  humanity.  Humanity  is 
what  it  is  to  be  a  human  being,  and  loving  one’s  relatives  is  the  most 
important  part  of  it.  Righteousness  is  doing  what  is  right,  and  honor¬ 
ing  the  worthy  is  the  greatest  part  of  it.  The  degree  to  which  one 
loves  one’s  different  relatives  and  the  grades  to  which  one  honors 
various  worthy  men  are  dictated  by  the  rules  of  decorum.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore  the  gentleman  may  not  neglect  the  training  of  his  personality. 
If  he  would  train  his  personality,  he  must  serve  his  parents.  If  he 
would  serve  his  parents,  he  must  understand  men.  And  if  he  would 
understand  men,  he  must  understand  Heaven. 

There  are  five  relationships  which  concern  all  men,  and  three 
virtues  by  which  they  are  fulfilled.  The  relationships  of  ruler  and 
subject,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  older  and  younger 
brother,  and  .  .  .  between  friends— these  five  are  the  relationships 
which  pertain  to  all  men. 

4  Buddhist  Contributions 

Buddhism  originated  in  India.  To  many  Chinese  it  was 
always  an  alien  religion.  The  brief  paragraphs  that  follow  reflect 
some  of  the  conflicts  between  Confucian  and  Buddhist  values.  Mou 
Tzu,  the  alleged  author,  was  a  Buddhist  who  lived  in  China  about 
A.D.  500. 
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WHY  SHOULD  A  CHINESE  ALLOW  HIMSELF 
TO  BE  INFLUENCED  BY  INDIAN  WAYS? 


Sources  of  Chinese  Tradition, 

compiled  by  William  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Bary,  Wing-tsit  Chan, 
and  Burton  Watson  (New 
York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1960),  pp.  317-18. 
Adapted. 


The  questioner  said:  Confucius  said,  “The  barbarians  with  a  ruler 
are  not  so  good  as  the  Chinese  without  one.”  Mencius  said,  “I  have 
heard  of  using  what  is  Chinese  to  change  what  is  barbarian,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  using  what  is  barbarian  to  change  what  is 
Chinese.”  You,  sir,  at  the  age  of  twenty  learned  the  ways  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  But  now  you  have  rejected  them  and  instead  have  taken  up 
the  arts  of  the  barbarians.  Is  this  not  great  error? 

Mou  Tzu  said:  What  Confucius  said  was  meant  to  reform  the  way 
of  the  world.  Of  old,  when  Confucius  was  thinking  of  taking 
residence  among  the  barbarians,  he  said,  “If  a  gentleman-scholar 
dwells  in  their  midst,  what  evil  can  there  be  among  them?”  The 
land  of  China  is  not  necessarily  situated  under  the  center  of  Heaven. 
According  to  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  all  humans  and  animals  living 
anywhere  in  the  world  belong  to  the  Buddha  clan.  Therefore,  I 
revere  and  study  these  scriptures.  .  .  .  Gold  and  jade  do  not  harm 
each  other;  crystal  and  amber  do  not  cheapen  each  other.  You  say 
that  another  is  in  error  when  it  is  you  yourself  who  err. 


3  TRADITIONAL  CHINA:  SOCIAL 
CLASSES  AND  GOVERNMENT 

A  government  grows  out  of  the  total  society  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  Frequently  the  institutions  and  leaders  of  a  government 
reflect  the  basic  values  of  the  culture  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason, 
governments  can  never  be  studied  in  a  vacuum.  They  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  their  broader  cultural  setting. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years,  emperors  ruled  China.  The 
complexity  of  the  task  they  faced  astounded  foreign  visitors.  By 
Western  standards  China’s  population  was  enormous,  her  language 
cumbersome,  and  her  system  of  transportation  and  communication 
antiquated.  Yet  for  many  years  the  government  did  work. 

Supreme  power  rested  with  the  Emperor  whose  good  conduct 
set  an  example  for  his  officials.  The  real  task  of  day-to-day  adminis¬ 
tration  was  delegated  to  a  complex  bureaucracy  trained  specifically 
for  government  service.  Although  these  scholar-officials  took  a  series 
of  examinations  resembling  present-day  American  civil-service 
examinations,  access  to  government  positions  was  far  different  than 
in  modern  America.  Reading  3  describes  the  composition  of  this 
bureaucracy.  As  you  read  today’s  excerpt,  ask  these  questions: 
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1.  What  are  the  major  aspects  of  traditional  Chinese  society  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  author? 

2.  How  did  traditional  China  recruit  leaders?  What  ideology  guided 
the  political  system?  Who  made  the  important  decisions?  What 
role  did  the  citizen  play  in  the  government? 

3.  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to  gain  support  for  a  modern  totali¬ 
tarian  government  from  people  living  in  traditional  China  or 
from  people  living  in  present-day  United  States?  Why? 


China  as  a  Bureaucratic  Society 

Professor  Balazs  teas  one  of  Europe’s  most  eminent 
sinologists  ( students  of  Chinese  affairs)-  Born  in  Hungary  in  1905, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  Western  historians  to  analyze  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  China. 


Anyone  who  studies  the  history  of  China  must  be  impressed  by 
the  sheer  length  of  time  which  the  Empire  lasted.  Founded  in  221 
B.C.  and  still  surviving  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
it  achieved  one  of  the  longest  spans  of  continuous  existence  in  the 
history  of  governments.  In  spite  of  severe  challenges  which  swept 
through  China  during  these  two  thousand  years,  imperial  institutions 
and  the  Confucian  ethic  endured.  Explanations  may  differ  but  the 
underlying  reality  persists:  the  tradition  of  Chinese  civilization  has 
been  a  durable  one. 

To  study  this  solid  mass  of  history,  we  must  analyze  the  specific 
features  of  the  social  structure  of  imperial  China.  Only  the  more 
striking  features  will  be  considered  since  a  complete  description  of 
the  social  structure  of  imperial  China  would  require  several  lengthy 
volumes.  What,  then,  were  its  most  striking  features? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  China  was  an  enormous  agrarian  society, 
composed  largely  of  peasant  families.  These  families  were  scattered 
over  an  immense  territory  whose  main  arteries  consisted  of  a  system 
of  waterways.  The  families  existed  largely  in  physical  and  economic 
isolation;  they  were  self-sufficient.  It  was  a  preindustrial,  agrarian 
society,  based  on  a  peasant  subsistence  economy.  .  .  . 

2.  The  society  was  bureaucratic.  Its  social  pyramid  rested  on  a 
broad  peasant  base.  In  the  middle  were  the  merchants  and  artisans, 
a  group  whom  the  peasants  regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt. 
At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  were  the  scholar-officials,  the  mandarins. 

3.  The  class  of  scholar-officials,  although  numerically  small,  en¬ 
joyed  enormous  power.  They  owned  the  largest  amount  of  the  land. 
They  held  exclusive  control  of  every  privilege,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  privilege  of  education.  The  sole  entrance  to  the 


Etienne  Balazs,  Chinese  Civ¬ 
ilization  and  Bureaucracy: 
Variations  on  a  Theme, 

edited  by  Arthur  F.  Wright, 
translated  by  H.  M.  Wright 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1964),  pp.  15-19. 
Adapted. 
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A  “bill  of  exchange”  is  a 
written  order  for  a  person  to 
pay  a  specified  amount  of 
money  to  another  person.  A 
check  is  one  type  of  bill  of 
exchange. 


class  of  scholar-officials  came  through  education  and  the  class  itself 
held  absolute  power  over  who  could  and  could  not  be  admitted. 

All  administrative  functions  were  carried  out  by  these  scholar- 
officials.  They  prepared  the  calendar,  organized  transport  and  ex¬ 
change,  and  supervised  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  dikes,  and 
dams.  They  were  in  charge  of  all  public  works,  especially  those 
aimed  at  preventing  droughts  and  floods.  They  built  up  reserves 
against  famine,  and  encouraged  every  kind  of  irrigation  project. 
Their  social  role  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  of  architect, 
engineer,  teacher,  administrator,  and  ruler.  Yet  these  “managers” 
were  firmly  against  any  form  of  specialization.  There  was  only  one 
profession  they  recognized:  that  of  governing.  A  famous  passage 
from  Mencius  on  the  difference  between  those  who  think  and  those 
who  toil  perfectly  expresses  the  scholar-officials’  outlook:  “Some 
labor  with  their  minds,  and  some  labor  with  their  strength.  Those 
who  labor  with  their  minds  govern  others;  those  who  labor  with 
their  strength  are  governed  by  others.  Those  who  are  governed  by 
others  support  them;  those  who  govern  others  are  supported  by 
them.” 

4.  The  scholar-officials  were  the  embodiment  of  the  state.  It  was 
created  in  their  image— a  hierarchical,  authoritarian  state,  paternal¬ 
istic  yet  tyrannical,  a  welfare  state,  a  totalitarian  state.  The  word 
“totalitarian”  has  a  modern  ring  to  it,  but  it  serves  well  to  describe 
the  scholar-officials’  state  if  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  state 
has  complete  control  over  all  activities  of  social  life.  Nothing  es¬ 
caped  official  regimentation.  The  state  regulated  trade,  mining, 
building,  ritual,  music,  schools,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  public  life  and 
a  great  deal  of  private  life  as  well. 

5.  There  are  still  other  reasons  for  speaking  of  a  totalitarian  state. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  secret-police  atmosphere  of  mutual 
suspicion  for  everyone  kept  watch  on  everyone  else.  There  was  also 
the  arbitrary  character  of  justice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  authorities, 
every  accused  person  was  assumed  to  be  guilty.  Terror  was  instilled 
by  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility. 

A  final  totalitarian  characteristic  was  the  state’s  tendency  to  clamp 
down  on  or  nationalize  any  form  of  private  enterprise.  It  frequently 
happened  that  the  scholar-officials,  although  hostile  to  all  inventions, 
nevertheless  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  other  people’s  ingenuity.  Three 
well-known  examples  of  inventions  that  met  this  fate  were  paper, 
printing,  and  the  bill  of  exchange.  .  .  . 

6.  The  scholar-officials  and  their  state  found  in  the  Confucianist 
doctrine  an  ideology  that  suited  them  perfectly.  In  ancient  times, 
Confucianism  had  expressed  the  ideals  of  those  who  had  formed  a 
new  social  class  composed  of  revolutionary  intellectuals.  Shortly 
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after  the  foundation  of  the  Han  Empire  (206  B.C.-A.D.  220),  it 
became  a  state  doctrine.  The  virtues  preached  by  Confucianism 
were  exactly  suited  to  the  new  hierarchical  state:  respect,  humility, 
.  .  .  obedience,  submission,  and  subordination  to  elders  and  betters. 


4  TRADITIONAL  SOCIAL  CLASSES: 
GENTRY  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

In  imperial  China,  as  in  all  societies,  people  were  grouped 
together  in  a  hierarchy  of  social  classes.  Unlike  Western  nations, 
however,  the  social  structure  of  China  remained  basically  unchanged 
for  centuries.  Between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  present 
day,  Western  nations  have  witnessed  a  number  of  revolutions  in 
their  political  and  economic  systems  and  in  their  ideology,  all  of 
which  have  influenced  social  structure.  As  you  have  discovered  in 
the  previous  two  readings,  however,  China  did  not  go  through 
similar  revolutions;  therefore,  the  social  fabric  remained  essentially 
unaltered. 

The  durability  of  imperial  China  depended  heavily  on  its  govern¬ 
ing  bureaucracy.  As  early  as  the  Han  dynasty,  civil  servants  were 
recruited  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Only  “men  of  talent”  received  ap¬ 
pointments  to  careers  in  the  government  bureaucracy.  Gradually  a 
system  of  formal  examinations  evolved  to  determine  which  candi¬ 
dates  were  best  qualified  for  the  positions. 

By  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-906)  regular,  public, 
competitive  examinations  had  opened  the  way  to  any  qualified 
candidate  who  wished  to  enter  the  bureaucracy.  Examinations  were 
administered  at  three  levels  of  increasing  difficulty:  regional,  pro¬ 
vincial,  and  national.  Only  the  most  competent  could  pass  the 
national  examination.  Successful  completion  of  the  examination 
became  the  single  most  common  approach  to  a  government  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  such  an  appointment  was  one  of  the  highest  honors  a 
young  Chinese  could  earn. 

Some  modern  scholars  argue  that  the  Chinese  civil-service  exam¬ 
ination  system,  rather  than  providing  ready  access  for  all  to  a 
government  career,  restricted  entry  to  the  wealthy,  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  costly  business.  The  poor,  these  scholars  maintain,  stood 
little  or  no  chance  of  success  on  the  examinations. 

Today’s  reading  presents  two  excerpts.  The  first  describes  the 
examinations;  the  second  discusses  recruitment  into  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice.  As  you  read,  consider  these  questions: 
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S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Middle 
Kingdom  (New  York:  Scrib¬ 
ners,  1882),  Vol.  I,  pp.  528, 
539,  552-53.  Adapted. 


“Dynasties”  were  imperial 
families  from  whose  mem¬ 
bers  the  Emperor  was 
chosen.  In  China  there  have 
been  eleven  different  dynas¬ 
ties  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years. 


1.  What  knowledge  did  the  examination  questions  test?  How 
would  this  knowledge  prepare  a  man  for  government  service? 
What  values  did  the  questions  assume? 

2.  To  what  degree  was  social  status  translated  into  political  and 
economic  power  in  China?  How  did  the  gentry  wield  their 
power? 

3.  Would  officials  recruited  by  this  examination  system  be  likely 
to  support  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms? 

1  The  Education  of  Civil  Servants 

Passing  the  civil-service  examinations  required  years  of 
study.  The  excerpts  that  follow  illustrate  the  type  of  education  a 
Chinese  boy  received  and  the  questions  asked  on  the  examinations. 

A  passage  memorized  by  young  boys  early  in  their  education: 

There  are  three  powers— heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

There  are  three  lights— the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

There  are  three  bonds— between  prince  and  minister,  justice; 
between  father  and  son,  affection;  between  man  and  wife, 
concord  [harmony]. 

Humanity,  justice,  propriety  [good  conduct],  wisdom,  and  truth— 
These  five  cardinal  virtues  are  not  to  be  confused. 

Rice,  millet,  pulse,  wheat,  sorghum,  millet  grass, 

Are  six  kinds  of  grain  on  which  men  subsist. 

Mutual  affection  of  father  and  son,  concord  of  man  and  wife; 
The  older  brother’s  kindness,  the  younger  one’s  respect; 

Order  between  seniors  and  juniors,  friendship  among  associates; 
On  the  prince’s  part  regard,  on  the  minister’s  true  loyalty— 
These  ten  moral  duties  are  ever  binding  among  men. 

A  passage  read  by  intermediate  students: 

In  the  days  of  the  Han  dynasty  lived  Koh  Kii,  who  was  very  poor. 
He  had  one  child  three  years  old;  and  such  was  his  poverty  that  his 
mother  [the  child’s  grandmother]  usually  divided  her  portion  of 
food  with  this  little  one.  Koh  said  to  his  wife,  “We  are  so  poor  that 
our  mother  cannot  be  supported,  for  she  divides  the  portion  of  food 
that  belongs  to  her  with  our  child.  Why  not  bury  this  child?  An¬ 
other  child  may  be  born  to  us,  but  a  mother  once  gone  will  never 
return.”  His  wife  did  not  object  to  the  proposal;  and  Koh  imme¬ 
diately  dug  a  hole  about  three  cubits  deep  [four  and  a  half  feet], 
when  suddenly  he  lighted  upon  a  pot  of  gold,  and  on  the  metal 
read  the  following  inscription:  “Heaven  bestows  this  treasure 
upon  Koh  Kii,  the  dutiful  son;  the  magistrate  may  not  seize  it,  nor 
shall  the  neighbors  take  it  from  him.” 
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The  examinations: 

On  the  first  day  after  the  doors  had  been  sealed  up,  four  themes 
were  selected  by  the  examiners  from  the  Four  Books.  One  theme 
had  to  be  discussed  in  a  poetical  essay.  The  minimum  length  of  the 
compositions  was  a  hundred  characters,  and  they  had  to  be  plainly 
and  elegantly  written  and  submitted  without  names  attached. 

Among  the  themes  given  out  were  these:  “He  who  is  sincere  will 
be  intelligent,  and  the  intelligent  man  will  be  faithful.”  “In  carrying 
out  benevolence,  there  are  no  rules.”  “He  acts  as  he  ought,  both  to 
the  common  people  and  official  men,  receives  his  revenue  from 
Heaven,  and  by  it  is  protected  and  highly  esteemed.”  Among  the 
more  specific  questions  were  the  following:  “Firearms  began  with 
the  use  of  rockets  in  the  Chau  dynasty  [1027-256  B.C.];  in  what 
book  do  we  first  meet  with  the  word  for  cannon?  Is  the  defense  of 
Kaifung  fu  its  first  recorded  use?  Kublai  Khan,  it  is  said,  obtained 
cannon  of  a  new  kind;  from  whom  did  he  obtain  them?  When  the 
Ming  emperors  [A.D.  1368-1644],  in  the  reign  of  Yungloh  [1360- 
1424],  invaded  Cochinchina  [Vietnam],  they  obtained  a  kind  of 
cannon  called  the  weapons  of  the  gods;  can  you  give  an  account  of 
their  origin?” 


The  civil-service  examina¬ 
tions  called  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Confucian 
ideals.  These  are  described 
in  the  ‘‘Four  Books”— the 
Analects,  The  Great  Learning, 
the  Book  of  Mencius,  and 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean. 


‘‘Kublai  Khan”  (c.1215-1294) 
was  a  Mongol  ruler  who 
founded  the  Yuan  dynasty. 
Under  his  rule,  art  and 
science  flourished  in  China. 


2  Was  the  Examination 
System  Democratic? 

Professor  Chang  Chung-li  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Washington  ichere  he  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  nineteenth- 
century  Chinese  government.  In  the  excerpt  heloiv,  he  presents  his 
conclusions  on  the  recruitment  of  civil  servants. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  examination  system  lasted  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  because  of  its  “spirit  of  equality.”  In  theory,  the 
way  was  open  for  any  commoner  to  rise  to  gentry  status  and  offi¬ 
cial  position.  The  examination  system  did  indeed  make  possible  a 
certain  “equality  of  opportunity,”  but  the  advantages  were  heavily 
in  favor  of  those  who  had  wealth  and  influence. 

One  social  group  was  entirely  excluded.  Members  of  families  of 
slaves,  servants,  .  .  .  entertainers,  .  .  .  and  others  classified  among 
the  “mean  people”  were  forbidden  to  [take]  the  examinations. 

Many  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  equality  can  also  be  seen 
within  the  examination  system.  For  instance,  .  .  .  degrees  or  official 
positions  were  sometimes  granted  to  sons  or  grandsons  of  high 
officials,  to  those  who  detected  and  reported  rebellious  activities, 
or  to  those  who  contributed  to  the  military  fund  or  were  active 


Chang  Chung-li,  The  Chinese 
Gentry:  Studies  on  Their  Role 
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University  of  Washington 
Press,  1955),  pp.  182-88. 
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in  relief  work.  Some  could  thus  obtain  degree  or  office  through 
imperial  favor  without  having  to  compete  in  the  examinations.  .  .  . 

The  provincial  examinations  also  gave  distinct  advantage  to  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  high  officials.  Their  papers  were  separated 
from  the  rest  and  marked  as  “official  examination  papers,”  and  a 
separate  quota  was  assigned  to  them.  This  gave  them  a  very  good 
chance  to  succeed.  This  procedure  of  handling  “official  examination 
papers”  separately  was  introduced  in  1700.  The  original  purpose 
was  to  give  poor  scholars  a  better  chance,  since  the  results  of 
several  earlier  examinations  had  shown  that  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  were  mostly  sons  and  brothers  of  high  officials.  But  the  prac¬ 
tice  furthered  discrimination  instead  of  correcting  it.  In  setting  the 
quotas,  the  ministers  favored  their  sons  and  relatives  and  assigned 
them  a  higher  quota.  The  total  quota  for  each  province  was  fixed. 
Therefore,  the  more  places  that  were  assigned  to  the  sons  of  offi¬ 
cials,  the  fewer  were  the  openings  available  to  other  candidates.  .  .  . 

When  the  papers  were  first  checked,  the  coexaminers  almost 
always  recommended  all  the  “official  examination  papers”  to  the 
chief  examiners,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  papers  were 
eliminated  in  the  first  round.  Then,  as  the  quota  for  the  “official 
examination  papers”  was  comparatively  high,  the  participants  who 
qualified  under  this  category  had  [a]  very  good  chance  of  success. 
Many  of  them  could  first  purchase  [the  degree  necessary  to  take 
the  examination]  and  then  easily  pass  the  provincial  examination. . . . 

In  addition,  the  bribery  and  corruption  that  had  always  existed 
in  the  examinations  increased  during  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
these  factors  made  for  inequality  within  the  examination  system. 

However,  the  greatest  inequality  of  all  was  in  the  preparation 
for  examinations.  The  poor  simply  could  not  afford  to  spend  many 
years  studying  for  examinations.  There  was  no  public  education 
system.  Students  preparing  for  .  .  .  examinations  were  educated 
by  private  tutors  or  teachers  conducting  small  schools.  There  were, 
of  course,  the  .  .  .  charity  schools  maintained  by  the  local  gentry. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  schools  produced 
many  scholars  who  participated  in  and  passed  the  examinations. 
Most  of  the  poor  families  needed  their  sons’  help  on  the  farms  and 
could  not  let  them  spend  long  years  in  study.  The  preparation  for 
military  examinations  required  expensive  equipment,  and  the  poor 
were  therefore  especially  handicapped  in  these  examinations. 

Candidates  had  to  pay  fees  to  participate  in  the  examinations. 
Students  had  to  pay  for  each  set  of  examination  papers.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  examination  system  did  not  actually  afford  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  all.  Wealth,  influence,  and  family  background  were 
powerful  factors  operating  for  the  advantage  of  special  groups. 
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Nevertheless,  some  opportunity  did  exist  for  men  without  these 
advantages  to  rise  through  their  own  ability  and  diligence,  and 
many  men  did  indeed  rise  in  this  way.  If  there  was  not  equality 
in  the  examination  system,  there  was  a  general  belief  in  the  “spirit 
of  equality,”  and  this  belief  together  with  the  fact  that  some  social 
mobility  did  exist  helped  to  .  .  .  maintain  the  status  quo.  .  .  . 

Finally,  as  the  purchase  system  was  applied  on  an  increasingly 
wide  basis  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  many  more  entered 
officialdom  through  the  “irregular”  [purchase]  route.  ...  As  the 
stream  of  officials  emerging  from  the  purchase  system  increased, 
the  traditional  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  through  exami¬ 
nations  disappeared. 


5  TRADITIONAL  CHINA: 

VILLAGE  AGRICULTURE 

For  generations  the  peasant  village  was  the  backbone  of 
the  Chinese  economy.  Though  a  number  of  the  elements  that  pro¬ 
duced  change  in  the  Western  nations,  particularly  technological 
advances,  had  been  a  factor  in  Chinese  life,  the  pattern  of  sub¬ 
sistence  farming  combined  with  small  cottage  industries  continued 
as  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  economy. 

The  Chinese  economy  did  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  farmer,  how¬ 
ever.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  European  travelers  to 
China  wrote  about  large  cities— larger  than  any  in  Europe— which 
prospered  on  a  brisk  international  trade.  At  the  same  time,  Chinese 
merchants  were  active  throughout  all  of  greater  Asia.  For  example, 
from  1405-1433,  Cheng  Ho,  the  greatest  of  the  admiral-merchants, 
undertook  seven  voyages  involving  hundreds  of  ships  and  thousands 
of  men.  Reaching  as  far  west  as  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  these 
voyages  brought  fantastic  wealth  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  Chinese  merchants  began  to  trade  with  merchants  from 
Western  nations.  In  coastal  port  cities  such  as  Shanghai,  Chinese 
merchants  made  enormous  profits  by  providing  Americans  and 
Europeans  with  luxury  goods  such  as  silks  and  precious  stones. 

At  no  time  did  the  profits  coming  from  these  commercial  activities 
find  their  way  into  China’s  basic  economic  system.  Trade  did  not 
generate  substantial  economic  growth  or  result  in  important  capital 
investments.  The  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  They  continued  living  in  villages  as  their  fathers 
had  lived  before  them.  Today’s  reading  examines  life  in  such  a 
village.  As  you  read,  think  about  these  questions: 
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1.  What  was  produced  in  the  village?  Why  did  the  village  produce 
these  particular  goods  and  services? 

2.  How  were  the  various  resources  and  products  of  the  village 
distributed?  How  did  the  inhabitants  decide  to  distribute  their 
resources? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  Communists  would  want  to 
change  this  economic  system?  What  difficulties  might  they 
encounter  in  changing  it? 


Martin  C.  Yang,  A  Chinese 
Village,  Taitou,  Shantung 
Province  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press, 
1945),  pp.  14-16,  23-27. 


A  "mow”  in  this  area  is  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  acre. 


A  Chinese  Village 

Shantung  Province  is  bounded  by  the  Hwang  Ho  River 
on  the  north  and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  east.  It  is  among  the 
richest  wheat-producing  areas  in  all  of  China.  Martin  C.  Yang  grew 
up  in  Taitou,  a  Shantung  village. 

In  this  area  [Shantung],  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
cultivated  land  has  for  long  been  elaborately  partitioned  into  very 
small  fragments.  A  farmer,  or  a  family,  does  not  own  one  but  a 
number  of  plots,  and  these  are  generally  scattered  in  a  number  of 
localities.  Homes  are  not  on  the  cultivated  land  but  are  in  the 
village.  To  get  to  his  farm  a  farmer  has  to  go  to  several  different 
places,  some  of  them  quite  distant.  .  .  . 

Even  within  the  environs  [vicinity]  of  a  single  village,  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  value  of  the  soil.  The  extreme  fragmentation 
prevents  ownership  of  all  the  land  of  a  given  quality  by  one  or  a 
few  families  and  thereby  reduces  the  possibility  of  complete  crop 
failure  for  any  one  family.  Since  different  land  is  more  or  less  suited 
to  different  crops,  a  family  which  has  land  in  several  places  can 
grow  various  kinds  of  food,  will  always  get  some  return  from  its 
land,  and,  being,  therefore,  self-sufficient,  has  less  need  to  trade. 
In  former  times  the  fields  must  have  been  larger.  Since  a  father’s 
holdings  are  equally  divided  among  all  his  sons,  there  is  an  endless 
process  of  division  and  redivision.  .  .  . 

The  size  of  the  fields  varies  greatly.  The  smallest  may  be  only 
one  tenth  of  a  mow,  while  the  largest  may  be  as  much  as  five  mow 
or  more.  Fields  in  the  hills  and  valleys  and  in  the  water  land  are 
usually  small,  while  those  in  the  level  land  are  large.  In  the  hilly 
places  many  tiny  fields  are  terraced  on  the  slopes  and  bottoms. 
Sometimes  these  are  just  little  corners— a  plot  as  large  as  a  mow  is 
rare  among  them.  The  water  land  has  always  been  greatly  treasured 
by  the  villagers,  and  each  small  piece  is  worth  a  great  deal.  It  has 
been  divided  into  many  plots  so  that  each  of  the  well-to-do  families 
can  have  one.  .  .  . 
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This  shoivs  the  fragmentation  of  the  crop  land  which  belongs  to  families 
of  Taitoa.  The  fields  shown  in  the  deepest  color  belong  to  one  family. 
The  family  also  has  a  number  of  fields  in  other  sections  not  shown  here. 

The  main  crops  are  wheat,  millet,  barley,  soybean,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  peanuts.  A  variety  of  vegetables  are  grown  in  the 
gardens:  cabbage,  turnip,  onions,  garlic,  .  .  .  radishes,  cucumbers, 
spinach,  several  kinds  of  string  beans,  squashes,  peas,  and  melons. 
There  are  also  many  kinds  of  fruit  but  none  of  them  in  quantity.  .  .  . 

Farm  implements  are  generally  simple.  Those  of  importance  are 
the  plow,  two  kinds  of  harrows,  a  weeding  hoe  and  a  digging  hoe, 
wooden  and  iron  rakes,  wooden  and  iron  shovels,  a  harvesting 
sickle,  and  different  kinds  of  forks.  For  threshing,  the  stone  roller 
and  the  flail  are  important.  The  wheelbarrow  is  most  used,  for  the 
mule  cart  is  not  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  is  perhaps 
because  the  land  is  hilly  and  most  of  the  roads  are  narrow  paths. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  crude  baskets,  the  villagers  do  not 
make  their  own  tools  because  they  can  buy  all  they  need  at  the 
special  country  fairs,  held  twice  a  year  in  the  market  town.  .  .  . 
Recently  a  small  foundry  has  been  established  in  the  village,  where 
many  of  the  farm  and  home-used  metal  implements  can  be  locally 
made  with  local  materials.  Most  of  these  implements  are  used  by 
men.  Women  and  children  could  [not]  handle  them.  .  .  . 

Oxen,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  the  customary  farm  animals.  The 
donkey  is  the  cheapest  of  these  and  even  a  family  with  only  ten 
mow  of  land  has  a  donkey.  If  a  family  owns  fifteen  mow,  a  small 


A  “harrow”  is  a  cultivating 
tool  set  with  spikes  used 
primarily  for  smoothing  the 
soil. 
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cow  joins  the  donkey  to  form  a  team;  a  family  with  twenty  mow 
can  have  a  donkey  and  a  large  ox.  .  .  . 

Although  agriculture  is  the  main  means  of  livelihood,  many  sub¬ 
sidiary  [secondary]  occupations  supplement  income  in  the  slack 
periods  of  the  farm  work  calendar.  For  example,  a  little  foundry 
was  established  by  two  brothers  of  the  P’an  family  in  Taitou.  They 
had  previously  worked  in  a  machine  shop  in  Tsingtao  and  the 
methods  used  in  their  own  business  were  modem,  although  simple. 
Having  made  a  handsome  profit,  the  family  bought  several  mote  of 
land  and  built  two  or  three  better  houses.  .  .  . 

There  is  also  a  woodworking  shop  where  one  carpenter  and  an 
apprentice  make  furniture  parts,  plain  doors  and  windows,  and  a 
number  of  simple  farm  implements.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  very  few 
follow  this  trade,  despite  its  pecuniary  [monetary]  advantages,  indi¬ 
cates  the  importance  of  farm  work  in  the  villagers’  eyes  and  their 
obvious  preference  for  it. 

There  are  three  or  four  cloth  weavers.  One  of  them  once  bought 
an  improved  loom  and  opened  a  workshop.  There  he  worked  for 
himself  and  sold  his  products  in  the  market  town  or  in  other 
villages.  Unfortunately,  he  had  to  stop  because  he  was  short  of 
capital  and  also  because  he  could  not  work  steadily  at  it.  All  the 
other  weavers  have  only  old  looms  and  their  rate  of  production  is 
very  low.  .  .  . 

A  few  years  ago  three  families  owned  oil-pressing  shops.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  they  pressed  oil  from  the  locally  raised  peanuts 
and  soybeans.  One  of  them  also  opened  a  shop  for  making  the 
baskets  used  as  containers  for  shipping  oil  to  Tsingtao.  It  was  a 
profitable  business  and  for  some  time  supplied  work  for  ten  or 
more  people;  but,  recently,  due  to  bandit  raids  and  heavy  taxes, 
all  the  shops  have  been  closed.  They  still  have  their  equipment, 
however,  so  that  when  order  is  reestablished  they  may  resume  work. 

There  are  five  or  six  masons  who  build  houses  for  the  villagers 
and  for  people  of  neighboring  villages.  Some  of  them  also  work 
periodically  in  Tsingtao.  Their  earnings  are  as  good  as  the  car¬ 
penters’  and  several  families  whose  sons  are  masons  have  attained 
a  better  standing  in  the  community. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  these  craftsmen  are  members  of 
poor  families.  Some  have  bettered  the  family  status,  others  have 
kept  their  relatives  from  starvation.  Only  the  oil-pressing  shops 
were  owned  by  members  of  wealthy  families.  But  we  see  that 
nonetheless  very  few  are  engaged  in  industry.  What  the  local  people 
value  most  is  land:  big  land  holdings  and  a  prosperous  farm  are 
to  them  the  real  signs  of  prosperity  and  this  is  why  no  rural  indus¬ 
try  has  ever  developed  into  a  business  of  any  significance.  .  .  . 
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6  CHINESE  REACTION  TO  THE 
COMING  OF  THE  WEST 


After  Marco  Polo  and  others  had  traveled  to  China  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Chinese  rulers  sealed  off 
their  giant  empire  from  Western  contact  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  The  period  between  1300  and  1600  was  a  time  of  ferment 
in  Europe.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  emergence  of 
the  market  economy,  the  growth  of  nation  states,  the  development 
of  science,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  overseas  expansion.  To 
some  degree,  these  great  movements  in  Europe  were  touched  off 
by  contact  with  China,  for  Europeans  had  admired  the  empire  of 
Kublai  Khan  (c. 1215-1294)  and  had  learned  much  from  the  Chinese. 
The  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  which  succeeded  Kublai  Khan, 
however,  had  only  disdain  for  the  inferior  civilization  of  the  West. 
The  Ming  rulers  were  determined  to  keep  the  “barbarians,”  as  they 
called  all  foreigners,  out  of  China. 

As  Europe  underwent  great  changes,  European  countries  began 
to  seek  out  new  lands  for  commercial  and  political  exploitation.  Ry 
the  seventeenth  century  Europeans  had  returned  to  China,  this 
time  not  as  products  of  a  feudal  society  but  as  representatives  of 
modern  nations  with  great  economic,  social,  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments.  Although  Europeans  continued  to  marvel  at  the  wonders 
of  China,  Western  technological  developments  soon  left  China  far 
behind. 

Westerners  never  set  up  permanent  colonies  in  China  the  way 
they  had  in  Australia,  North  and  South  America,  and  Africa.  They  were 
content  to  send  missionaries,  to  fight  wars  to  gain  commercial  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  Emperor,  to  win  control  of  ports,  and  to  obtain 
rights  to  carry  on  their  business  in  China  without  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention.  The  result,  as  Sun  Yat-sen  was  later  to  note,  was  that 
Europe  got  most  of  the  benefits  of  colonial  rule  without  many 
responsibilities.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement,  China  did  not 
benefit  materially  from  Western  intervention  as  did  other  thor¬ 
oughly  colonized  countries.  For  example,  when  the  British  took 
over  India,  they  established  railroads,  industries,  and  governments 
and  trained  Indians  for  government  posts.  None  of  these  benefits 
came  to  China. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  contact  between  the  two  civilizations 
eventually  produced  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  Read¬ 
ing  6  traces  that  reaction  from  the  time  when  Western  contact  was 
reestablished  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  you  read, 
consider  the  following  questions: 
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MANCHURIA 


MONGOLIA 


Dairen 
KOREA 
Kiaocho  w»  .  Tsi  ngtao 


Port  Arthur 


Yellow 


CHINA 


•  Shanghai 
(British) 


(British) 

Canton 


SIAM 


FOREIGN  SPHERES  OF 
INFLUENCE  AFTER  1905 

Modern  Mainland  China 
Manchu  Empire  at 
Greatest  Extent  (1796) 

Foreign  Spheres  of  Influence 
Are  Indicated  in  Color  Type 


(Portuguese)  Macao*  *Hong  Kong 


INDIA 


i  CO 

J  FRENCH 


SEA 

OF 

JAPAN 


E.  CHINA 
SEA 


TAIWAN 


(Japanese) 


BAY  OF 
BENGAL 


(British) 

KWANGCHOW 

BAY 

S.  CHINA 
SEA 


1.  What  were  the  Chinese  attitudes  toward  the  West?  When  did 
changes  in  attitude  occur?  What  event  or  events  do  you  think 
might  have  been  responsible  for  these  changes?  (Consult  the 
chronological  chart.) 

2.  What  aspects  of  Western  society  did  the  Chinese  most  admire? 
What  aspects  did  they  shun?  What  do  you  think  accounts  for 
these  attitudes?  What  misconceptions  did  the  Chinese  have 
about  the  West? 

3.  What  implications  did  the  reactions  of  the  Chinese  have  for 
the  traditional  society? 

1  A  Chronology  of  Western 
Contact  with  China 

1275-1292  Marco  Polo  traveled  in  China  and  worked  for  Emperor 
Kublai  Khan.  Several  European  Christian  missionaries 
traveled  in  China. 
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1557 

1622 

1641 

1650-1720 

1757 

1784 

1805 

1816 

1821 

1839 

1841-1842 


1844 


1850-1864 


1858 


1864-1889 

1872-1881 

1876 

1894-1895 

1896 

1898 

1900 


Portuguese  settled  at  Macao  and  set  up  a  trading 
operation. 

Johann  Adam  Schall  von  Bell  reformed  the  Chinese 
calendar  along  European  lines. 

The  Dutch  set  up  a  trading  outpost  at  Malacca. 

Jesuit  priests  were  installed  at  the  Emperor’s  court  to 
bring  scientific  learning  to  China. 

Europeans  were  restricted  to  trading  only  at  Canton; 
all  other  Chinese  ports  were  closed. 

United  States  merchants  began  trading  at  Canton. 
Christian  literature  was  banned  by  an  imperial  decree, 
and  a  Christian  missionary  executed. 

The  British  ambassador  was  sent  away  from  Peking 
without  being  received  by  the  Emperor. 

Western  merchants  increased  the  importation  of  opium 
into  China. 

The  Opium  War  began  between  Britain  and  China. 
War  with  the  British  resulted  in  a  Chinese  defeat;  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  opened  new  ports  to  Great  Britain 
and  ceded  Hong  Kong  to  Britain. 

A  treaty  with  the  United  States  gave  Americans  in  China 
the  right  to  be  tried  in  a  United  States  court  for  civil 
and  criminal  offenses  committed  in  China  against  Chi¬ 
nese  (principle  of  extraterritoriality). 

Taiping  Bebellion  cast  Chinese  reformers,  anxious  to 
Westernize  China,  against  the  traditional  ruling  class 
of  China.  Surprisingly,  Europeans  supported  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rulers  and  eventually  crushed  the  rebels. 
Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  United  States,  and 
Bussia  opened  eleven  more  ports,  extended  extraterri¬ 
toriality,  and  lowered  Chinese  tariffs. 

The  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  operating  in 
China  greatly  increased. 

One  hundred  twenty  Chinese  students  left  to  study  in 
the  United  States. 

A  treaty  with  Britain  opened  ten  additional  ports. 

War  with  Japan  ended  in  a  Chinese  defeat. 

Germans  occupied  Kiaochow. 

In  a  scramble  for  concessions  in  China,  Western  nations 
competed  to  take  over  Chinese  ports. 

In  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  Chinese  militia  forces  terror¬ 
ized  Western  missionaries,  merchants,  and  government 
officials  but  were  finally  defeated  by  Western  arms. 
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2  The  Attitude  of  Chinese 
Writers  to  the  West 

In  1601  a  Jesuit  missionary,  Matteo  Ricci,  was  brought 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Western  traders  and  adventurers  had 
already  created  an  unfavorable  impression.  The  Board  of  Rites,  a 
government  body,  sent  the  folloicing  advice  to  the  Emperor. 


C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  China,  A 
Short  Cultural  History,  edited 
by  C.  G.  Seligman  (London: 
The  Cresset  Press,  1954),  pp. 
480-81. 


The  Western  ocean  countries  have  had  no  relations  with  us  and 
do  not  accept  our  laws.  The  images  and  paintings  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  of  a  virgin  which  Li  Ma-tou  [Ricci]  offers  as  tribute 
are  not  of  great  value.  He  offers  a  purse  in  which  he  says  there 
are  the  bones  of  immortals,  as  if  the  immortals  when  they  ascend 
to  Heaven  did  not  take  their  bones  with  them.  On  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion  [it  was]  said  that  one  should  not  allow  such  novelties  to  be 
introduced  into  the  palace  for  fear  of  bringing  misfortune.  We 
advise  that  ...  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  own  country.  .  .  . 


In  1793  King  George  III,  the  same  monarch  who  reigned 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  sent  Lord  Macartney  to 
ask  the  Chinese  Emperor  for  improved  facilities  for  trade  and  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  representatives.  The  letter  in  which  the 
Emperor  replied  to  these  requests  illustrates  the  traditional  Chinese 
point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


E.  T.  Backhouse  and  J.  0.  P. 
Bland,  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking 

(London:  William  Heinemann, 
1914),  pp.  322-25. 


You,  O  King,  live  beyond  the  confines  of  many  seas,  neverthe¬ 
less,  impelled  by  your  humble  desire  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
our  civilization,  you  have  dispatched  a  mission  respectfully  bearing 
your  memorial  [note].  .  .  . 

I  have  perused  [read  carefully]  your  memorial:  The  earnest 
terms  in  which  it  is  couched  reveal  a  respectful  humility  on  your 
part  which  is  highly  praiseworthy.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
your  ambassador  and  his  deputy  have  come  a  long  way  with  your 
memorial  and  tribute.  I  have  shown  them  high  favor  and  have 
allowed  them  to  be  introduced  into  my  presence.  To  manifest  my 
indulgence  I  have  entertained  them  .  .  .  and  made  them  .  .  .  gifts.  .  .  . 

Swaying  the  wide  world  I  have  but  one  aim  in  view,  namely  to 
maintain  a  perfect  governance  and  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  state; 
strange  and  costly  objects  do  not  interest  me.  .  .  .  Our  dynasty’s 
majestic  virtue  has  penetrated  into  every  country  under  Heaven, 
and  kings  of  all  nations  have  offered  their  costly  tribute  by  land 
and  sea.  As  your  ambassador  can  see  for  himself,  we  possess  all 
things.  I  set  no  value  on  objects  strange  or  ingenious,  and  have  no 
use  for  your  country’s  manufactures.  .  .  . 
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In  1834  England’s  Lord  Napier  tried  to  arrange  a  trade 
agreement  with  an  official  at  the  Chinese  court.  Refusing  to  com¬ 
municate  icith  the  Britisher,  the  official  sent  a  letter,  part  of  which 
is  printed  below. 

The  object  of  the  said  barbarian  headman  [Lord  Napier]  in 
coming  to  Canton  is  for  commercial  business.  The  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire  appoints  officials— civilian  to  rule  the  people  and  military  to 
intimidate  the  wicked;  but  the  petty  affairs  of  commerce  are  to 
be  directed  by  the  merchants  themselves.  The  officials  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  matters.  .  .  .  The  great  ministers  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  are  not  permitted  to  have  private  [communication]  by 
letters  with  outside  barbarians.  .  .  .  Even  England  has  its  laws; 
how  much  more  the  Celestial  Empire!  .  .  . 

Some  Chinese  were  anxious  to  imitate  the  West.  One 
group,  influenced  by  Christian  missionaries,  tried  to  bring  the  West 
to  China  by  force.  They  proclaimed  a  new  dynasty  called  the 
Taiping  or  Great  Peace.  The  Taiping  Rebellion  began  in  1850  and 
within  a  few  years  had  extended  its  influence  over  much  of  China. 
The  imperial  government  was  not  able  to  crush  the  Taipings  until 
1864.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written 
in  1859  by  Kan  Wang  Hung  Jen-kan,  The  New  Draft  of  the 
Heavenly  Administration,  a  Taiping  handbook  for  reform. 

ON  ENGLAND 

England,  popularly  known  as  “The  Red-Hair  State,”  was  founded 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  has  never  changed  its  dynasty.  It  is 
now  considered  the  most  powerful  state,  because  of  its  good  meth¬ 
ods.  But  its  people  are  mostly  clever,  proud  by  nature,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  be  subordinate.  In  official  correspondence  with  them  the 
term  “communication”  should  be  used,  as  it  implies  friendship, 
peace  and  affection.  .  .  . 

ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“The  State  of  the  Flowery  Flag,”  otherwise  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  so  far  as  courtesy,  faith,  wealth,  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  are  concerned,  is  surpassed  by  none.  Notwithstanding  Amer¬ 
ica’s  strength  she  does  not  invade  her  neighbors.  She  has  gold  and 
silver  mines,  but  invites  nationals  of  other  countries  to  work  them. 
If  the  nationals  of  other  states  have  abilities,  she  registers  them  and 
elects  them  as  officials,  which  shows  her  broadmindedness.  The 
tenure  of  the  head  of  state  is  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  he  is 
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Ssu-yu  Teng  and  John  K. 
Fairbank,  China's  Response 
to  the  West:  A  Documentary 
Survey,  1839-1923  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1954),  p.  71. 


In  1854  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Commodore  Perry,  Japan 
signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  and 
soon  after  with  many 
European  countries.  Frequent 
“incidents”  involving  a  show 
of  force  took  place  between 
the  West  and  Japan. 


paid  a  limited  salary.  At  the  end  of  each  term  he  has  to  retire  and 
the  “provinces”  [states]  will  elect  another.  For  purposes  of  adminis¬ 
tration  the  “provinces”  meet  together  for  discussion,  and  then  pre¬ 
sent  proposals  to  the  head  of  state  for  decision.  In  selecting  scholars, 
electing  officials,  filling  vacancies,  and  discussing  matters  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  a  date  is  fixed,  when  a  big  chest  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  hall.  All  able-bodied  officials  and  citizens  must  take  part  in 
the  voting  and  put  their  tickets  in  the  big  chest.  The  more  votes  a 
man  gets,  the  more  capable  is  he  considered  to  be;  the  more  dis¬ 
cussions  there  are,  the  greater  justice  there  is. 

In  1863  a  Chinese  official ,  Li  Hung-chang,  made  several 
suggestions  about  how  the  Chinese  could  match  the  West  in  military 
power. 

Everything  in  China’s  civil  and  military  systems  is  far  superior 
to  the  West.  Only  in  firearms  is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  catch 
up  with  them.  What  is  the  reason?  It  is  because  in  China  the  way 
of  manufacturing  machines  is  for  the  scholars  to  understand  the 
principles,  while  the  artisans  put  them  into  practice  and  do  the 
work.  In  developing  their  learning  the  two  do  not  consult  each 
other,  hence  their  achievements  cannot  keep  abreast.  The  best  of 
the  artisans  is  limited  to  becoming  a  head  craftsman.  Foreigners, 
however,  are  different.  He  who  can  make  a  machine  that  can  be 
used  by  the  nation  can  become  a  prominent  official  and  his  family 
for  generations  can  live  on  the  trade  and  keep  their  position  heredi¬ 
tary.  Thus  there  are  grandfathers  and  fathers  who  learn  the  same 
trade  and  cannot  thoroughly  master  it,  yet  the  son  and  grandson 
still  practice  it  for  generations,  insisting  upon  mastering  it  before 
they  stop.  .  .  . 

Formerly  England,  France,  and  other  nations  regarded  Japan  as 
a  foreign  treasury,  recklessly  making  demands  upon  her.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  Emperor  and  ministers  exerted  themselves  to  become  strong, 
selecting  brilliant  sons  from  the  imperial  house  and  high  ministers 
to  learn  various  techniques  in  the  factories  of  Western  nations.  They 
also  bought  the  machines  for  making  machines  so  as  to  practice 
manufacturing  in  their  own  country.  Now  they  can  navigate  steam¬ 
ships,  and  make  and  use  cannon.  Last  year  the  English  people 
threatened  them  ostentatiously  [daringly]  and  brought  up  soldiers. 
And  yet  the  superior  techniques  of  the  effective  weapons  which  the 
British  people  have  been  relying  upon  for  attacking  and  fighting 
had  already  been  shared  and  mastered  by  the  Japanese.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  remained  steady  and  undisturbed;  and  the  English 
in  fact  could  do  nothing  against  them.  .  .  . 
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In  1898  a  famous  Chinese  scholar ,  Chang  Chih-tung, 
coined  a  slogan  that  can  he  translated  as  “Chinese  learning  for  the 
fundamental  principles ,  Western  learning  for  practical  application.” 
A  portion  of  his  reform  program  follows  below. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  make  China  strong  and  to  preserve  Chinese 
knowledge,  we  must  study  Western  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  do  not  use  Chinese  knowledge  to  consolidate  the  foundation 
first  and  get  straight  in  our  own  minds  what  our  interests  and 
purposes  are,  then  the  strong  will  become  rebellious  leaders  and 
the  weak  will  become  slaves  of  others  [i.e.,  of  the  foreigners],  .  .  . 

Scholars  today  must  master  the  classics  first,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  purpose  underlying  the  establishment  of  education  by 
our  ancient  Chinese  sages  and  teachers.  They  must  study  history, 
in  order  to  learn  the  rise  and  fall  of  succeeding  dynasties  of  China 
and  the  custom  of  the  empire.  They  must  glance  over  the  philo¬ 
sophical  works  and  belles-lettres  [literature]  in  order  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Chinese  academic  ideas  and  exquisite 
writings.  And  then  they  can  select  and  make  use  of  that  Western 
knowledge  which  can  make  up  our  shortcomings,  and  adopt  those 
Western  methods  of  government  which  can  cure  our  illnesses. 
These,  then,  will  be  beneficial  and  harmless.  As  one  who  is  re¬ 
cuperating  must  first  get  some  energy  from  rice  and  then  be  offered 
all  sorts  of  delicacies  ...  so  the  acquisition  of  Western  knowledge 
must  follow  after  Chinese  knowledge. 


Ssu-yu  Teng  and  John  K. 
Fairbank,  China’s  Response 
to  the  West:  A  Documentary 
Survey,  1839-1923  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1954),  pp.  168-69. 


7  UNSUCCESSFUL  REVOLUTIONS 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  Chinese 
saw  that  traditional  agrarian  China  could  not  survive  in  the  midst 
of  an  industrial  world.  To  survive,  China  had  to  modernize,  but 
how?  Some  advocated  open  revolution;  others  suggested  gradual 
change.  Still  others,  such  as  the  last  effective  Manchu  ruler,  the 
dowager  Empress  Tz’u  Hsi  (who  ruled  from  1862-1908),  embarked 
on  a  reactionary  course  designed  to  give  more  authority  to  the 
traditional  government. 

Today’s  reading  contains  two  proposals  for  action.  One  comes 
from  the  1850’s,  the  other  from  the  1920’s.  That  of  the  1850’s  was 
premature,  for  China  was  not  yet  ready  to  modernize.  Its  stag¬ 
gering  defeat  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  (1894-1895)  and  the  failure 
of  the  Boxers,  a  Chinese  secret  society,  to  overthrow  Western 
domination  (1900)  finally  convinced  the  masses  of  the  need  for 
change.  In  1911  revolutionaries  expelled  the  Manchu  government 
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from  the  southern  provinces.  Gradually  a  new  government,  the 
Chinese  Republic,  based  on  a  blend  of  Western  and  Chinese  prin¬ 
ciples  evolved.  The  revolutionary  leaders,  however,  could  not  agree 
on  a  permanent  constitution  and  began  fighting  each  other.  Effec¬ 
tive  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  military  governors  or  warlords 
who  had  been  installed  as  martial  rulers  in  China’s  provinces.  The 
revolutionaries  now  found  that  they  had  to  fight  these  generals  as 
well  as  Manchu  officials. 

Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  National  People’s  Party  (the  Kuomintang) 
finally  brought  order  to  China  in  the  1920’s.  But  the  internal  quarrel 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  and  the  external  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Japanese  (beginning  in  the  1930’s)  gave  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  more  than  it  could  handle.  Sun  died  in  1925;  his  successor, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  never  achieved  the  objectives  Sun  had  established. 
As  you  read  the  two  proposals  for  reform  which  follow,  think 
about  these  questions: 

1.  What  aspects  of  Western  civilization  did  the  Chinese  wish  to 
copy?  Which  portions  of  the  traditional  culture  were  to  be 
maintained?  How  were  the  two  cultures  to  be  blended?  Were 
the  programs  realistic? 

2.  What  political  adjustments,  especially  in  Sun’s  statement,  were 
proposed?  What  was  the  purpose  of  these  adjustments? 

3.  How  do  the  documents  suggest  that  economic  distress  be  ad¬ 
justed?  Were  the  proposals  practical?  Would  the  proposals  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Chinese  economy? 

4.  How  much  power  would  a  revolutionary  government  need  to 
bring  about  changes  like  the  ones  proposed  in  these  documents? 


1  The  Taiping  Proposal 

The  Taiping  Rebellion,  discussed  in  the  previous  read¬ 
ing,  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  a  group  of  determined  Chinese 
to  modernize  China.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  their 
blueprint  for  modernization  drafted  in  1859. 


J.  C.  Cheng,  Chinese  Sources 
for  the  Taiping  Rebellion, 
1850-1864  (Hong  Kong: 

Hong  Kong  University  Press 
and  Oxford  University  Press, 
1963),  pp.  52-55. 

A  "li”  is  equivalent  to  a  third 
of  a  mile. 


IMPROVING  COMMUNICATIONS 

Next,  the  advantage  of  improving  communications  with  greater 
ease  and  speed.  If  anyone  can  build  a  “fire-wagon-on-wheels” 
[railroad]  as  well  as  the  foreigners  make  them,  able  to  cover  seven 
or  eight  thousand  li  by  day  and  night,  let  him  have  monopoly  of 
his  patent.  After  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  others  will 
be  allowed  to  imitate  him.  If  he  wishes  it  to  be  published  to  the 
world,  permission  may  be  granted  in  order  to  avoid  mischief. 
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We  shall  first  build  twenty-one  main  highways  in  the  twenty- 
one  provinces,  acting  as  the  arteries,  which,  if  kept  open,  will 
make  the  country  “immune  from  disease.”  .  .  .  Warders  in  charge 
of  groups  of  prisoners  condemned  to  penal  servitude  should  use 
these  men  in  helping  to  repair  damaged  parts  of  roads.  .  .  . 

BANKS 

As  to  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions,  if  a  man  is  a 
millionaire,  he  shall  first  of  all  report  in  detail  his  wealth  and 
property  to  the  public  storehouse,  and  then  may  be  allowed  to 
issue  a  sum  of  paper  money,  to  a  value  between  one  million  and 
five  hundred  thousand  units,  printed  in  delicate  design  and  stamped 
with  the  state  seal.  No  matter  whether  exchange  is  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  silver  and  commodities,  or  between  paper  money  and  silver, 
it  shall  be  permissible  to  collect  interest  at  a  rate  of  three  per¬ 
cent  .  .  .  per  ounce.  Perhaps  three  or  four  rich  people  may  petition 
jointly  for  a  license;  perhaps  one  rich  man  applies  alone.  Either  is 
permissible.  This  course  will  greatly  benefit  the  merchants,  rich 
and  poor,  scholars  and  commoners  alike.  In  traveling  it  will  be 
convenient  to  carry  money,  even  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand, 
without  being  noticed.  If  a  man  gets  drowned  in  a  river,  he  will 
be  the  only  one  who  incurs  a  loss.  But  the  bank  will  benefit,  and 
the  treasure  will  be  still  there.  In  the  event  of  robbery  it  will  also 
be  difficult  to  snatch  it  away. 

PATENTS 

If  in  the  technique  of  making  instruments,  a  man  is  able  to 
make  something  remarkable  and  efficient,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
sell  it  by  himself.  If  others  attempt  to  imitate  it,  they  shall  be  liable 
to  punishment.  The  inventor  shall  also  be  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  their  goods,  or  perhaps  adopt  the  imitators  as  apprentices.  In 
the  case  of  small  instruments  patents  may  be  granted  for  five  years, 
of  big  instruments,  ten  years.  The  more  they  benefit  the  public, 
the  longer  shall  be  the  term  of  years;  useless  inventions  shall  be 
not  only  unrewarded,  but  condemned.  After  expiry  of  the  patent, 
others  may  copy  it.  .  .  . 

2  The  Three  Principles 
of  the  Kuomintang 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I,  the  influence  of  the 
warlords  was  rapidly  weakening.  One  revolutionary  leader  emerged 
as  the  strongest  man  in  China— Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Dr.  Sun  had  been 
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Sources  of  Chinese  Tradition, 

compiled  by  William  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Bary,  Wing-tsit  Chan, 
and  Burton  Watson  (New 
York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1960),  pp.  768-78. 

It  was  during  the  “Han” 
dynasty  (206  B.C.-A.D.  220) 
that  Confucianism  was 
adopted  as  China’s  official 
political  ideology. 


educated  in  Western  universities  and  had  returned  to  China  to 
participate  in  the  revolution.  Part  of  his  effectiveness  was  due  to 
the  popularity  of  his  program.  In  the  “ Three  People’s  Principles” 
Dr.  Sun  spelled  out  policies  by  which  he  hoped  that  China  might 
bring  herself  into  the  modern  world. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATIONALISM 

For  the  most  part  the  four  hundred  million  people  of  China  can 
be  spoken  of  as  completely  Han  Chinese.  With  common  customs 
and  habits,  we  are  completely  of  one  race.  But  in  the  world  today 
what  position  do  we  occupy?  Compared  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  we  have  the  greatest  population  and  our  civilization  is 
four  thousand  years  old;  we  should  therefore  be  advancing  in  the 
front  rank  with  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  But  the  Chinese 
people  have  only  family  and  clan  solidarity;  they  do  not  have  na¬ 
tional  spirit.  Therefore  even  though  we  have  four  hundred  million 
people  gathered  together  in  one  China,  in  reality  they  are  just  a 
heap  of  loose  sand.  Today  we  are  the  poorest  and  weakest  nation 
in  the  world,  and  occupy  the  lowest  position  in  international  affairs. 
Other  men  are  the  carving  knife  and  serving  dish;  we  are  the  fish 
and  the  meat.  Our  position  at  this  time  is  most  perilous.  If  we  do 
not  earnestly  espouse  [adopt]  nationalism  and  weld  together  our 
four  hundred  million  people  into  a  strong  nation,  there  is  danger 
of  China’s  being  lost  and  our  people  being  destroyed.  .  .  . 

Our  people  keep  thinking  that  China  is  only  a  “semi-colony”— 
a  term  by  which  they  seek  to  comfort  themselves.  Yet  in  reality 
the  economic  oppression  we  have  endured  is  not  just  that  of  a 
“semi-colony”  but  greater  even  than  that  of  a  full  colony.  ...  Of 
what  nation  then  is  China  a  colony?  It  is  the  colony  of  every  nation 
with  which  it  has  concluded  treaties;  each  of  them  is  China’s  master. 
Therefore  China  is  not  just  the  colony  of  one  country;  it  is  the 
colony  of  many  countries.  We  are  not  just  the  slaves  of  one  country, 
but  the  slaves  of  many  countries.  In  the  event  of  natural  disasters 
like  flood  and  drought,  a  nation  which  is  sole  master  appropriates 
funds  for  relief  and  distributes  them,  thinking  this  its  own  duty; 
and  the  people  who  are  its  slaves  regard  this  relief  work  as  some¬ 
thing  to  which  their  masters  are  obligated.  But  when  North  China 
suffered  drought  several  years  ago,  the  foreign  powers  did  not 
regard  it  as  their  responsibility  to  appropriate  funds  and  distribute 
relief;  only  those  foreigners  resident  in  China  raised  funds  for  the 
drought  victims,  whereupon  Chinese  observers  remarked  on  the 
great  generosity  of  the  foreigners  who  bore  no  responsibility  to 
help.  .  .  . 
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If  today  we  want  to  restore  the  standing  of  our  people,  we  must 
first  restore  our  national  spirit.  ...  If  in  the  past  our  people  have 
survived  despite  the  fall  of  the  state  [to  foreign  conquerors],  and 
not  only  survived  themselves  but  [have]  been  able  to  assimilate 
[absorb]  these  foreign  conquerors,  it  is  because  of  the  high  level 
of  our  traditional  morality.  Therefore,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  besides  arousing  a  sense  of  national  solidarity  uniting  all 
our  people,  we  must  recover  and  restore  our  characteristic,  tradi¬ 
tional  morality.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  attain  again  the  distinc¬ 
tive  position  of  our  people.  .  .  . 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


What  are  the  newest  discoveries  in  the  way  of  exercising  popular 
sovereignty?  First,  there  is  suffrage,  and  it  is  the  only  method 
practiced  throughout  the  so-called  advanced  democracies.  Is  this 
one  form  of  popular  sovereignty  enough  in  government?  This  one 
power  by  itself  may  be  compared  to  the  earlier  machines  which 
could  move  forward  only  but  not  back. 

The  second  of  the  newly  discovered  methods  is  the  right  of 
recall.  When  the  people  have  this  right,  they  possess  the  power  of 
pulling  the  machine  back. 

These  two  rights  give  the  people  control  over  officials  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  put  all  government  officials  in  their  positions  or  to 
remove  them  from  their  positions.  The  coming  and  going  of  offi¬ 
cials  follows  the  free  will  of  the  people,  just  as  the  modem  ma¬ 
chines  move  to  and  fro  by  the  free  action  of  the  engine.  Besides 
officials,  another  important  thing  in  a  state  is  law.  “With  men  to 
govern  there  must  also  be  laws  for  governing.”  What  powers  must 
the  people  possess  in  order  to  control  the  laws?  If  the  people  think 
that  a  certain  law  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  they  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  upon  this  law  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
government  for  execution.  This  third  . . .  power  is  called  the  initiative. 

If  the  people  think  that  an  old  law  is  not  beneficial  to  them, 
they  should  have  the  power  to  amend  it  and  to  ask  the  government 
to  enforce  the  amended  law  and  do  away  with  the  old  law.  This  is 
called  the  referendum  and  is  a  fourth  form  of  popular  sovereignty. . . . 

What  methods  will  the  government  use  in  performing  its  work? 
In  order  that  the  government  may  have  a  complete  organ  through 
which  to  do  its  best  work,  there  must  be  a  five-power  constitution. 
A  government  is  not  complete  and  cannot  do  its  best  work  for  the 
people  unless  it  is  based  on  the  five-power  constitution  [i.e.,  a 
government  composed  of  five  branches:  executive,  legislative,  judi¬ 
cial,  civil-service  examination,  and  censorate  (censors)].  .  .  . 


“Recall”  is  a  democratic 
procedure  through  which  the 
voters  can  petition  for  the 
removal  of  an  elected 
official. 


"Referendum”  is  the 
procedure  through  which  the 
people  vote  on  a  measure 
proposed  by  the  legislature 
or  initiated  by  the  people. 
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All  governmental  powers  were  formerly  monopolized  by  kings 
and  emperors,  but  after  the  revolutions  they  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  Thus  the  United  States,  after  securing  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  established  a  government  with  three  coordinate  depart¬ 
ments.  The  American  system  achieved  such  good  results  that  it 
was  adopted  by  other  nations.  But  foreign  governments  have  merely 
a  triple-power  separation.  Why  do  we  now  want  a  separation  of 
five  powers?  What  is  the  source  of  the  two  new  features  in  our 
five-power  constitution? 

The  two  new  features  come  from  old  China.  China  long  ago  had 
the  independent  systems  of  civil-service  examination  and  censorate, 
and  they  were  very  effective.  The  imperial  censors  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  the  official  advisers  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  made  a  fine 
censoring  system.  The  power  of  censorship  includes  the  power  to 
impeach.  Foreign  countries  also  have  this  power,  only  it  is  placed 
in  the  legislative  body  and  is  not  a  separate  governmental 
power.  .  .  . 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIVELIHOOD 

The  Kuomintang  some  time  ago  in  its  party  platform  adopted 
two  methods  by  which  the  principle  of  livelihood  is  to  be  carried 
out.  The  first  method  is  equalization  of  landownership;  the  second 
is  regulation  of  capital. 

Our  first  method  consists  in  solving  the  land  question.  The 
methods  for  solution  of  the  land  problem  are  different  in  various 
countries,  and  each  country  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
plan  which  we  are  following  is  simple  and  easy— equalization  of 
the  landownership.  .  .  . 

What  is  our  policy?  We  propose  that  the  government  shall  levy 
a  tax  proportionate  to  the  price  of  the  land  and,  if  necessary,  buy 
back  the  land  according  to  its  price. 

But  how  will  the  price  of  the  land  be  determined?  I  would  let 
the  landowner  himself  fix  the  price.  .  .  .  Many  people  think  that 
if  the  landowners  made  their  own  assessment,  they  would  under¬ 
value  the  land  and  the  government  would  lose  out.  .  .  .  But  sup¬ 
pose  the  government  makes  two  regulations:  first,  that  it  will 
collect  taxes  according  to  the  declared  value  of  the  land;  second, 
that  it  can  also  buy  back  the  land  at  the  value  declared.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan,  if  the  landowner  makes  a  low  assessment, 
he  will  be  afraid  lest  the  government  buy  the  land  at  the  declared 
value  and  make  him  lose  his  property;  if  he  makes  too  high  an 
assessment,  he  will  be  afraid  of  the  government  taxes  according 
to  the  value  and  his  loss  through  heavy  taxes.  Comparing  these 
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two  serious  possibilities,  he  will  certainly  not  want  to  report  the 
value  of  his  land  too  high  or  too  low;  he  will  strike  the  mean  and 
report  the  true  market  price  to  the  government.  In  this  way  neither 
the  landowner  nor  the  government  will  lose.  .  .  . 

China  cannot  be  compared  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us  to  regulate  capital.  Other  countries  are  rich  while 
China  is  poor;  other  countries  have  a  surplus  of  production  while 
China  is  not  producing  enough.  So  China  must  not  only  regulate 
private  capital,  but  she  must  also  develop  state  capital.  .  .  . 

First,  we  must  build  means  of  communication,  railroads,  and 
waterways,  on  a  large  scale.  Second,  we  must  open  up  mines. 
China  is  rich  in  minerals,  but,  alas,  they  are  buried  in  the  earth! 
Third,  we  must  hasten  to  develop  manufacturing.  Although  China 
has  a  multitude  of  workers,  she  has  no  machinery  and  so  cannot 
compete  with  other  countries.  Goods  used  throughout  China  have 
to  be  manufactured  and  imported  from  other  countries,  with  the 
result  that  our  rights  and  interests  are  simply  leaking  away.  If  we 
want  to  recover  these  rights  and  interests,  we  must  quickly  employ 
state  power  to  promote  industry,  use  machinery  in  production,  and 
see  that  all  workers  of  the  country  are  employed.  When  all  the 
workers  have  employment  and  use  machinery  in  production,  we 
will  have  a  great  new  source  of  wealth.  If  we  do  not  use  state  power 
to  build  up  these  enterprises  but  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  private 
Chinese  or  of  foreign  businessmen,  the  result  will  be  the  expansion 
of  private  capital  and  the  emergence  of  a  great  wealthy  class  with 
the  consequent  inequalities  in  society.  .  .  . 


8  THE  TRIUMPH  OF 
THE  COMMUNISTS 

Dr.  Sun’s  program  of  the  Three  People’s  Principles  had 
two  roots.  One  was  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  traditional  China; 
the  other  grew  out  of  Western  influences  on  the  Chinese.  When 
Sun  became  the  political  leader  of  China  in  the  early  1920’s,  his 
program  encouraged  his  followers  to  work  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  China  by  blending  the  old  society  with  Western  ideas.  But 
the  brave  new  world  of  the  Kuomintang  never  arrived. 

Chinese  society  had  been  remarkably  stable  for  a  thousand  years. 
Then  Western  influences  began  to  have  an  effect.  New  classes  arose 
demanding  reforms;  new  feelings  of  nationalism  involved  the 
masses  in  national  life;  a  new  desire  for  economic  betterment 
touched  men  almost  everywhere  in  China;  and  new  democratic 
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China  in  Perspective  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  1962),  pp.  17-23. 


social  and  political  values  spread  rapidly.  However,  the  Kuomintang 
failed  to  produce  reforms.  There  was  internal  opposition  from  the 
warlords  and  the  Communists.  Then  came  the  long  war  with  Japan. 
In  the  chaos  that  followed,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  built  its 
bases  of  support  until  after  World  War  II  it  became  strong  enough 
to  win  a  long  civil  war. 

Reading  8  traces  the  split  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  suggests  reasons  for  the  Communist  victory.  As  you 
read,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  were  the  stages  in  the  conflict  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists?  What  triggered  each  new  stage? 

2.  In  what  way  did  Western  democratic  ideology  contribute  to  the 
victory  of  the  CCP?  How  large  a  role  did  Marxist-Leninist  ide¬ 
ology  play? 

3.  What  was  the  basis  of  political  strength  in  the  new  Communist 
government? 


Perspective  on  the 
Communist  Revolution 

Professor  A.  Doak  Barnett  of  Columbia  University  is  one 
of  the  nations  leading  authorities  on  China  and  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

China’s  urgent  need,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  old  dynasty 
in  1911,  was  for  a  rapid  national  reintegration,  and  Sun  Yat-sen, 
together  with  the  other  revolutionary  political  leaders  who  emerged 
from  this  period  as  national  heroes,  called  bravely  for  new  political 
institutions,  new  leadership,  and  new  policies  of  orderly,  directed 
social  and  economic  change.  But  it  quickly  became  clear  that  they 
lacked  the  plans,  organizational  strength,  or  political  and  military 
support  necessary  to  achieve  their  aims.  Instead  of  being  reinte¬ 
grated,  China  entered  a  long  and  disillusioning  period  of  near 
chaos.  The  central  government  became  a  mere  shadow  government, 
while  real  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  local  warlords,  who  cre¬ 
ated  personal  armies  and  established  regional  regimes  that  assumed 
control  over  large  portions*»of  the  country. 

The  immediate  result,  therefore,  was  not  the  solution  of  China’s 
growing  problems  but  an  intensification  of  them.  The  forward- 
looking  intellectuals  who  had  had  such  high  hopes  for  rapid  mod¬ 
ernization,  reform,  and  development  were  bitterly  disappointed  by 
this  initial  failure  of  parliamentary  government,  and  as  a  conse- 
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quence  they  became  increasingly  tempted  to  turn  toward  radical¬ 
ism  in  their  search  for  solutions  to  China’s  problems.  China’s 
peasants,  who  for  decades  had  been  suffering  the  consequences  of 
China’s  agricultural  crisis,  experienced  new  forms  of  oppression 
under  warlordism,  so  that  they,  too,  became  increasingly  restive 
and  ripe  for  revolutionary  exploitation. 

The  Western  democratic  powers  appeared  entirely  unwilling  or 
unable,  during  this  period,  to  help  the  new  Western-oriented  leaders 
in  China  achieve  their  goals.  To  a  large  number  of  China’s  emerg¬ 
ing  leaders,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Western  nations  and  Japan  seemed 
to  be  preoccupied  solely  with  a  desire  to  exploit  China’s  weakness. 

This  was  the  situation  in  China  when  the  “ten  days  that  shook 
the  world  took  place  in  Russia.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917 
had  an  immediate  and  sizable  influence  on  the  Chinese,  but  its 
impact  was  by  no  means  confined,  in  this  period,  simply  to  the 
small  Chinese  Communist  Party,  formed  in  1921  with  Comintern 
help.  Ironically,  perhaps  its  greatest  influence  during  these  early 
years  was  exerted  through  the  Kuomintang. 

Disillusioned  with  Western  parliamentary  methods,  the  Nation¬ 
alist  leaders,  as  well  as  the  Communists,  discovered  in  the  Soviet 
Union  a  new  model  for  political  action.  They  received  direct  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement  from  Moscow.  ...  A  short-lived  political 
alliance  took  place  in  1923  between  the  Nationalist  Party,  which 
then  clearly  represented  the  main  force  of  political  revolution  in 
China,  and  the  small,  newly  formed  Communist  Party.  Even  more 
important,  the  Nationalist  Party  itself  was  reorganized  in  1924, 
with  the  help  of  Russian  advisers,  into  a  mass  political  organiza¬ 
tion  that  borrowed  heavily  from  the  Soviet  model. 

The  introduction  of  modern  concepts  and  techniques  of  mass 
political  action  ushered  in  a  quite  new  period  in  the  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution.  The  Kuomintang,  helped  by  the  Communists  until  their 
split  during  early  1927,  organized  a  political  movement  that  was 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  any  in  China’s  previous  history. 
It  defeated  the  warlord-dominated  central  government,  took  the 
first  necessary  steps  toward  the  reunification  of  the  country,  estab¬ 
lished  a  modernized  government,  and  started  to  develop  modern 
communications  and  industry.  It  introduced  Sun’s  Three  People’s 
Principles  as  the  new  state-supported  ideology  and  began  to  restore 
China’s  rights  and  dignity  in  its  relations  with  the  foreign  powers. 
During  the  decade  between  1927  and  1937,  in  fact,  the  Nationalist 
government  made  notable  progress  in  many  areas,  and  it  unques¬ 
tionably  became  the  primary  focus  of  hope  for  the  large  majority 
of  China’s  educated  elite  and  new  urban  classes,  which  demanded 
reform,  development,  and  modernization. 


The  "Comintern”  was  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  Communist  parties 
in  individual  countries  of  the 
world.  It  was  established  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  spread 
the  Communist  revolution. 
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Then  came  the  Sino- Japanese  War  in  1937  and,  with  it,  invasion, 
destruction,  and  general  disruption.  What  had  started  out  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  hope  soon  turned  into  a  story  of  failure,  dis¬ 
illusion,  and  disintegration  once  again.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
eight  years  later,  the  Nationalist  government  in  China  was  in 
shambles.  While  ostensibly  [apparently]  one  of  the  war’s  victors, 
it  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  defeat. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  China  were  devastating.  The  general 
economic  situation  deteriorated  badly.  China’s  agrarian  crisis  be¬ 
came  increasingly  serious.  Rampant  inflation  created  acute  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity,  with  effects  that  were  particularly  disastrous  to 
some  of  the  groups  that  had  been  among  the  Nationalists’  strong 
supporters  at  the  start.  .  .  .  The  Nationalists  became  increasingly 
dependent  on  agricultural  taxation  and  on  the  support  of  conserva¬ 
tive  landlords  to  levy  it:  consequently,  the  idea  of  implementing 
land  reform,  originally  inspired  by  Sun  Yat-sen  himself,  was  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed.  Within  both  the  Nationalist  Party  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  erosion  of  morale  and  efficiency. 
In  wide  areas  of  China,  local  leaders  once  again  reasserted  their 
power  and  strengthened  local  regimes  based  on  personal  armies. 
The  intellectuals  of  China  became  steadily  more  disillusioned  and 
bitter.  And  to  cope  with  this  deteriorating  situation,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  resorted  to  increasingly  oppressive  methods,  which  resulted 
in  the  alienation  of  one  group  after  another  but  failed  to  bring  the 
situation  under  control. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Nationalists’  failures  loomed  much 
larger  in  the  minds  of  most  Chinese  than  their  accomplishments. 
They  had  failed  to  unify  the  country  or,  in  fact,  to  develop  genuine 
unity  even  within  the  Nationalist  Party  itself.  They  had  failed  to 
develop  their  rudimentary  [basic]  ideology  into  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  reform,  and  Sun’s  Three  People’s  Principles  be¬ 
came  increasingly  empty  slogans  to  which  few  responded.  They 
had  failed  to  develop  an  efficient  party  and  government  administra¬ 
tive  apparatus  that  could  effectively  reach  rural  as  well  urban  areas 
in  China— at  least  those  remaining  under  their  control.  They  had 
failed  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  land  program  that  might  have  helped 
alleviate  [relieve]  China’s  basic  agrarian  problems.  And  they  had 
failed  to  retain  the  support  of  the  new,  modernized  intellectual  elite 
in  China. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  blame  for  these  failures  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  the  effects  of  the  war  itself.  But  this  fact 
did  not  change  the  situation  that  actually  existed  in  China  by  1945, 
nor  did  it  moderate  the  disillusionment  of  the  Chinese  people. 
What  had  started  out  less  than  twenty  years  before,  in  1927,  as  a 
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new  order  holding  out  hope  for  a  brave  new  world  was  by  1945 
already  another  old  regime  tottering  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

All  of  this  is  essential  background  to  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  Communist  success  in  China.  It  was  during  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  and  immediately  thereafter— when  Chinese  national¬ 
ism  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  the  Kuomintang  was  disintegrating, 
and  popular  disillusion  was  growing-that  the  Chinese  Communists 
pursued  the  program,  built  the  Party  organization,  and  acquired 
the  military  strength  that  enabled  them  ultimately  (in  the  period 
1946-1949)  to  embark  upon  a  direct  test  of  strength  with  the 
Nationalist  regime,  a  test  from  which  they  emerged  victorious  and 
established  the  new  Communist  regime. 

^  The  strategy  evolved  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  other  top  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  during  this  period  was  consciously  shaped  to 
fit  the  specific  situation  existing  in  China,  to  capitalize  on  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  Nationalists,  and  to  exploit  some  of  the  basic  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  that  had  been  building  up  in  China  for  decades. 

During  the  first  years  of  their  existence  in  the  1920’s,  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  China,  under  the  direct  and  close  tutelage  [guidance] 
of  the  Comintern,  failed  repeatedly  in  their  efforts  to  gain  power 
through  a  strategy  based  primarily  on  the  idea  of  building  a  party 
of  the  proletariat  and  organizing  urban  insurrection.  In  the  late 
1920’s  and  early  1930’s,  however,  they  were  forced  by  their  own 
failures  into  the  Chinese  countryside,  and  there  they  evolved  a 
new  strategy  emphasizing  several  key  elements:  appeals  to  Chinese 
patriotism  and  to  Chinas  new  nationalistic,  reform-minded  intellec¬ 
tuals;  a  land-reform  program  to  exploit  the  latent  [hidden]  forces 
of  unrest  and  revolt  among  China’s  peasantry;  the  development  of 
a  strong  peasant-based  revolutionary  army;  the  establishment  of 
definite  revolutionary  bases — so-called  “liberated  areas’— in  the 
countryside;  and  the  employment  of  flexible  tactics  of  armed  strug¬ 
gle  based  on  shrewd  concepts  of  .  .  .  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  Sino- Japanese  War  provided  the  Chinese  Communists  with 
their  great  opportunity,  and  they  took  full  advantage  of  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Communist  Party  in  China  had  consisted 
of  a  mere  forty  thousand  or  so  members,  isolated  in  a  remote  and 
poverty-stricken  area  of  northwest  China;  by  1945,  its  membership 
had  grown  to  well  over  a  million  members.  It  had  built  a  powerful 
guerrilla  army.  It  controlled  major  portions  of  the  rural  areas  in 
North  China.  And  it  had  convinced  a  significant  number  of  China’s 
young  intellectuals  that  Communism  represented  the  wave  of  the 
future,  that  it  was  a  movement  able  to  achieve  some  of  China’s 
basic  new  goals:  national  power  and  self-respect,  social  reform,  and 
economic  development.  .  .  . 


The  "proletariat”  is  the  in¬ 
dustrial  working  class.  The 
Communists  had  hoped  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  work¬ 
ers  and  incite  riots  within 
the  cities.  Instead  support 
came  from  the  agrarian 
areas. 
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China  Under 
the  Communists 

STATING  THE  ISSUE 


The  basic  elements  of  Chinese  civilization— its  values,  political 
system,  social  structure,  and  economy— lasted  for  centuries.  Until 
the  nineteenth  century,  few  people  in  China  questioned  the  Con- 
fucian  values,  the  imperial  government,  the  land-based  economy, 
or  the  rigid  class  structure.  Only  when  China  had  been  defeated  by 
Western  powers  in  war  after  war  was  the  traditional  culture  first 
seriously  questioned.  Even  then,  Chinese  scholar-officials  did  not 
wish  to  change  the  basic  aspects  of  their  society.  They  merely 
wished  to  add  Western  technology  and  military  power  to  their 
traditional  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Chinese  set 
about  changing  their  traditional  society.  The  revolutionists  began 
by  developing  a  new  political  system.  The  new  government  they 
formed  never  had  a  chance  to  gain  stability,  however,  for  China 
was  plagued  by  internal  rebellions  and  external  enemies.  Finally  in 
1949  the  Communist  Party  established  itself  as  the  dominant  ruling 
group  in  China.  With  the  Party  safely  in  command  of  the  destiny 
of  China,  the  Communist  leaders  began  a  fundamental  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  society. 

The  Communist  leaders  have  sworn  to  destroy  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  traces  of  the  traditional  Confucian  society  and  to  build  a  new 
society  in  its  place.  Talcing  their  cue  from  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx, 
Vladimir  Lenin,  and  their  own  leader  Mao  Tse-tung,  they  have  set 
out  to  build  a  modern  nation  based  upon  Communism— an  ideology 
originally  brought  from  the  West. 

In  recent  years,  Western  observers  have  noticed  a  subtle  shift 
away  from  Western  Communist  ideology  in  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  policies  stated  by  Mao  and  other  Communist  leaders. 
Chinese  leaders  are  now  developing  their  own  views  of  Communism 
based  on  their  particular  interpretations  of  Marxism-Leninism.  The 
last  half  of  this  unit  will  investigate  these  shifts  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  why  such  apparent  changes  in  ideology  have  taken  place. 
Are  these  shifts  merely  new  methods  for  obtaining  Communist  goals, 
as  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  claim?  Or  have  the  leaders  been 
forced  to  modify  their  goals  in  the  face  of  the  long  tradition  of 
Confucian  China?  Or  are  the  Communist  leaders  not  interested  in 
ideology  at  all  but  merely  in  the  practical  matters  of  economics, 
foreign  affairs,  and  so  forth?  These  are  the  questions  upon  which 
the  remainder  of  this  unit  will  focus. 


9  THE  NEW  CHINA:  IDEOLOGY 

The  ideology  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  based 
upon  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx,  Friedrich  Engels,  Vladimir  Lenin, 

Joseph  Stalin,  and  other  Western  Communist  leaders  and  theorizers. 

Marx  and  Engels  stated  Communist  ideology  for  the  first  time  in 
1848  in  their  jointly  written  Communist  Manifesto.  This  pamphlet 
proclaimed  that  the  industrial  proletariat  would  carry  out  a  revo¬ 
lution  against  their  bourgeois  masters  by  seizing  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  turning  them  over  to  the  use  of  all  the  people.  For  a 
time,  the  proletariat  would  establish  a  dictatorial  government  that 
would  suppress  all  of  the  old  capitalist  oppressors  until  the  values, 
the  economic  system,  the  political  system,  and  the  social  structure 
of  the  bourgeois  regime  were  completely  crushed.  This  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  would  pave  the  way  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
classless  society  in  which  no  government  would  exist,  all  of  the 
means  of  production  would  produce  for  the  good  of  all  the  people, 
and  everyone  would  share  equally  in  the  wealth. 

The  doctrine  of  Marx  and  Engels  was  modified  by  Lenin,  who 
believed  that  the  proletariat  as  a  class  could  not  hope  to  organize 
sufficiently  to  overthrow  their  capitalist  masters.  A  revolutionary 
vanguard,  he  said,  would  have  to  carry  out  the  revolution.  A  hard 
core  of  Party  members  would  seize  the  government  and  the  means 
of  production  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat.  Once  the  last  remnant 
of  the  old  capitalist  society  had  been  crushed,  the  state  would 
slowly  “wither  away”  leaving  a  classless  society. 

Chinese  leaders  have  modified  these  ideas  to  fit  the  particular  PR  RSI  WOOD  SCHOOL 
circumstances  of  Chinese  society.  The  most  articulate  spokesman  of  “  '  '  ' 

Chinese  Communism  has  been  its  chief  revolutionary  leader,  Mao 
Tse-tung.  Upon  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  government  in  1949,  Mao  proclaimed  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  and  defined  its  ideology.  As  you  study  Mao’s  statements 
in  the  selection  that  follows,  consider  the  following  questions: 
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1.  How  has  Mao  altered  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  to  suit  the 
particular  needs  of  China? 

2.  What  implications  does  this  ideology  have  for  the  government 
of  China?  How  will  leaders  be  recruited?  How  will  decisions  be 
made?  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  individual  citizen? 

3.  What  are  the  goals  of  the  Chinese  Communists?  What  kind  of 
society  do  they  hope  to  construct? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  Mao’s  ideas  depart  from  traditional  Confucian 
beliefs?  To  what  extent  are  his  ideas  like  Confucian  ideology? 


Quotations  from  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  (Peking: 
Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1966),  pp.  1-14,  24,  36-39, 
75,  188-90. 


Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao 

The  particular  edition  from  which  Mao’s  statements  have 
been  taken  teas  published  for  the  Red  Guards,  a  inilitant  group  of 
young  people  who  undertook  a  campaign  during  the  winter  of  1966- 
1967  to  reform  all  those  they  considered  counterrevolutionists  or 
reactionaries.  Note  the  date  that  appears  with  each  selection. 


Opening  address  at  the  First 
Session  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  People’s  Congress 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  (September  15,  1954). 

“Revolutionary  Forces  of  the 
World  Unite,  Fight  Against 
Imperialist  Aggression!” 
(November  1948),  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  284. 


“On  Coalition  Government” 
(April  24,  1945),  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  318. 


Talk  at  the  general  reception 
for  the  delegates  to  the 
Third  National  Congress  of 
the  New-Democratic  Youth 
League  of  China  (May  25, 
1957). 


“On  the  People’s  Democratic 
Dictatorship”  (June  30, 

1949),  Selected  Works,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  422. 


The  force  at  the  core  leading  our  cause  forward  is  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party. 

The  theoretical  basis  guiding  our  thinking  is  Marxism-Leninism. 

If  there  is  to  be  revolution,  there  must  be  a  revolutionary  party. 
Without  a  revolutionary  party,  without  a  party  built  on  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionary  theory  and  in  the  Marxist-Leninist  revolu¬ 
tionary  style,  it  is  impossible  to  lead  the  working  class  and  the 
broad  masses  of  the  people  in  defeating  imperialism  and  its  running 
dogs. 

Without  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  without  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Chinese  people,  China 
can  never  achieve  independence  and  liberation,  or  industrialization 
and  the  modernization  of  her  agriculture. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  the  core  of  leadership  of  the 
whole  Chinese  people.  Without  this  core,  the  cause  of  socialism 
cannot  be  victorious. 

A  well-disciplined  Party  armed  with  the  theory  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  using  the  method  of  self-criticism  and  linked  with  the 
masses  of  the  people;  an  army  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  Party; 
a  united  front  of  all  revolutionary  classes  and  all  revolutionary 
groups  under  the  leadership  of  such  a  Party— these  are  the  three 
main  weapons  with  which  we  have  defeated  the  enemy. 
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No  political  party  can  possibly  lead  a  great  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  to  victory  unless  it  possesses  revolutionary  theory,  knowledge 
of  history,  and  a  profound  grasp  of  the  practical  movement. 

It  is  an  arduous  [difficult]  task  to  ensure  a  better  life  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  people  of  China  and  to  build  our  economically 
and  culturally  backward  country  into  a  prosperous  and  powerful  one 
with  a  high  level  of  culture.  And  it  is  precisely  in  order  to  be  able 
to  shoulder  this  task  more  competently  and  work  better  together 
with  all  non-Party  people  who  are  actuated  [moved]  by  high  ideals 
and  determined  to  institute  reforms  that  we  must  conduct  [puri¬ 
fication]  movements  both  now  and  in  the  future,  and  constantly  rid 
ourselves  of  whatever  is  wrong. 

Policy  and  tactics  are  the  life  of  the  Party;  leading  comrades  at 
all  levels  must  give  them  full  attention  and  must  never  on  any  ac¬ 
count  be  negligent. 

Classes  struggle,  some  classes  triumph,  others  are  eliminated. 
Such  is  history,  such  is  the  history  of  civilization  for  thousands  of 
years.  To  interpret  history  from  this  viewpoint  is  historical  material¬ 
ism;  standing  in  opposition  to  this  viewpoint  is  historical  idealism. 

The  ruthless  economic  exploitation  and  political  oppression  of  the 
peasants  by  the  landlord  class  forced  them  into  numerous  uprisings 
against  its  rule.  ...  It  was  the  class  struggles  of  the  peasants,  the 
peasant  uprisings  and  peasant  wars  that  constituted  the  real  motive 
force  of  historical  development  in  Chinese  feudal  society. 

In  the  final  analysis,  national  struggle  is  a  matter  of  class  struggle. 
Among  the  whites  in  the  United  States  it  is  only  the  reactionary 
ruling  circles  who  oppress  the  black  people.  They  can  in  no  way 
represent  the  workers,  farmers,  revolutionary  intellectuals,  and  other 
enlightened  persons  who  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  white  people. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  organize  the  people.  As  for  the  reactionaries  in 
China,  it  is  up  to  us  to  organize  the  people  to  overthrow  them. 
Everything  reactionary  is  the  same;  if  you  don’t  hit  it,  it  won’t  fall. 
This  is  also  like  sweeping  the  floor;  as  a  rule,  where  the  broom  does 
not  reach,  the  dust  will  not  vanish  of  itself. 

The  enemy  will  not  perish  of  himself.  Neither  the  Chinese  reac¬ 
tionaries  nor  the  aggressive  forces  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  China 
will  step  down  from  the  stage  of  history  of  their  own  accord. 
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“The  Role  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  War”  (October  1938), 

Selected  Works,  Vol.  II, 

p.  208. 

Speech  at  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  National 
Conference  on  Propaganda 
Work  (March  12,  1957),  1st 
pocket  ed.,  pp.  15-16. 


“A  Circular  on  the  Situation” 
(March  20,  1948),  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  220. 


“Cast  Away  Illusions,  Prepare 
for  Struggle”  (August  14, 
1949),  Selected  Works,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  428. 


“The  Chinese  Revolution  and 
the  Chinese  Communist 
Party”  (December  1939), 
Selected  Works,  Vol.  II, 
p.  308. 


"Statement  Supporting  the 
American  Negroes  in  Their 
Just  Struggle  Against  Racial 
Discrimination  by  U.S.  Im¬ 
perialism”  (August  8,  1963), 
People  of  the  World,  Unite 
and  Defeat  the  U.S.  Aggres¬ 
sors  and  All  Their  Lackeys, 
2nd  ed.,  pp.  3-4. 

“The  Situation  and  Our  Pol¬ 
icy  After  the  Victory  in  the 
War  of  Resistance  Against 
Japan”  (August  13,  1945),  Se¬ 
lected  Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  19. 

"Carry  the  Revolution 
Through  to  the  End”  (Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1948),  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  301. 


“Report  on  an  Investigation 
of  the  Peasant  Movement  in 
Hunan"  (March  1927), 

Selected  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  28. 


A  revolution  is  not  a  dinner  party,  or  writing  an  essay,  or  paint¬ 
ing  a  picture,  or  doing  embroidery;  it  cannot  be  so  refined,  so 
leisurely  and  gentle,  so  temperate,  kind,  courteous,  restrained  and 
magnanimous  [generous].  A  revolution  is  an  insurrection,  an  act 
of  violence  by  which  one  class  overthrows  another. 


Closing  speech  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  First  National 
Committee  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Political  Consulta¬ 
tive  Conference  (June  23, 
1950). 


Speech  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Celebration 
of  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
the  Great  October  Socialist 
Revolution  (November  6, 
1957). 


“On  Coalition  Government” 
(April  24,  1945),  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  282. 


“Introducing  a  Co-operative" 
(April  15,  1958). 


“Report  to  the  Second 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of 
China”  (March  5,  1949), 
Selected  Works,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  369. 


“On  the  People’s  Democratic 
Dictatorship”  (June  30, 

1949),  Selected  Works,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  418. 


Whoever  sides  with  the  revolutionary  people  is  a  revolutionary. 
Whoever  sides  with  imperialism,  feudalism,  and  bureaucrat-capital¬ 
ism  is  a  counterrevolutionary.  Whoever  sides  with  the  revolutionary 
people  in  words  only  but  acts  otherwise  is  a  revolutionary  in  speech. 
Whoever  sides  with  the  revolutionary  people  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  word  is  a  revolutionary  in  the  full  sense. 

The  socialist  system  will  eventually  replace  the  capitalist  system; 
this  is  an  objective  law  independent  of  man’s  will.  However  much 
the  reactionaries  try  to  hold  back  the  wheel  of  history,  sooner  or 
later  revolution  will  take  place  and  will  inevitably  triumph. 

We  Communists  never  conceal  our  political  views.  Definitely 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  our  future  or  maximum  program  is  to  carry 
China  forward  to  socialism  and  Communism.  Both  the  name  of  our 
Party  and  our  Marxist  world  outlook  unequivocally  [unquestion¬ 
ably]  point  to  this  supreme  ideal  of  the  future,  a  future  of  incom¬ 
parable  brightness  and  splendor. 

Apart  from  their  other  characteristics,  the  outstanding  thing 
about  China’s  600  million  people  is  that  they  are  “poor  and  blank.” 
This  may  seem  a  bad  thing,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Poverty  gives  rise  to  the  desire  for  change,  the  desire  for  action, 
and  the  desire  for  revolution.  On  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  free  from 
any  mark,  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  characters  can  be  writ¬ 
ten,  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  pictures  can  be  painted. 

After  the  countrywide  victory,  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and  the 
solution  of  the  land  problem,  two  basic  contradictions  will  still  exist 
in  China.  The  first  is  internal,  that  is,  the  contradiction  between 
the  working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  second  is  external,  that 
is,  the  contradiction  between  China  and  the  imperialist  countries. 
Consequently,  after  the  victory  of  the  people’s  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  state  power  of  the  people’s  republic  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class  must  not  be  weakened  but  strengthened. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  abolish  state  power?”  Yes,  we  do,  but  not 
right  now;  we  cannot  do  it  yet.  Why?  Because  imperialism  still 
exists,  because  domestic  reaction  still  exists,  because  classes  still 
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exist  in  our  country.  Our  present  task  is  to  strengthen  the  people’s 
state  apparatus— mainly  the  people’s  army,  the  people’s  police,  and 
the  people’s  courts— in  order  to  consolidate  national  defense  and 
protect  the  people’s  interests. 

The  people’s  democratic  dictatorship  needs  the  leadership  of 
the  working  class.  For  it  is  only  the  working  class  that  is  most 
far-sighted,  most  selfless,  and  most  thoroughly  revolutionary.  The 
entire  history  of  revolution  proves  that  without  the  leadership  of 
the  working  class,  revolution  fails  and  that  with  the  leadership  of 
the  working  class,  revolution  triumphs. 

I  have  said  that  all  the  reputedly  powerful  reactionaries  are 
merely  paper  tigers.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  divorced  from  the 
people.  Look!  Was  not  Hitler  a  paper  tiger?  Was  Hitler  not  over¬ 
thrown?  I  also  said  that  the  tsar  of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  China, 
and  Japanese  imperialism  were  all  paper  tigers.  As  we  know,  they 
were  all  overthrown.  U.S.  imperialism  has  not  yet  been  overthrown 
and  it  has  the  atom  bomb.  I  believe  it  also  will  be  overthrown. 
It,  too,  is  a  paper  tiger. 

Riding  roughshod  everywhere,  U.S.  imperialism  has  made  itself 
the  enemy  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  has  increasingly  isolated 
itself.  Those  who  refuse  to  be  enslaved  will  never  be  cowed  by 
the  atom  bombs  and  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  im¬ 
perialists.  The  raging  tide  of  the  people  of  the  world  against  the 
U.S.  aggressors  is  irresistible.  Their  struggle  against  United  States 
imperialism  and  its  lackeys  will  assuredly  win  still  greater  victories. 

In  order  to  speed  up  this  restoration  and  development  [of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  industrial  production  in  small  towns],  we 
must  do  our  utmost,  in  the  course  of  our  struggle  for  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system,  to  preserve  all  useful  means  of  production 
and  of  livelihood,  take  resolute  measures  against  anyone’s  destroy¬ 
ing  or  wasting  them,  oppose  extravagant  eating  and  drinking,  and 
pay  attention  to  thrift  and  economy. 

A  dangerous  tendency  has  shown  itself  of  late  among  many  of 
our  personnel— an  unwillingness  to  share  the  joys  and  hardships 
of  the  masses,  a  concern  for  personal  fame  and  gain.  This  is  very 
bad.  One  way  of  overcoming  it  is  to  simplify  our  organizations 
in  the  course  of  our  campaign  to  increase  production  and  practice 
economy,  and  to  transfer  cadres  to  lower  levels  so  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  will  return  to  productive  work. 


“On  the  People’s  Democratic 
Dictatorship”  (June  30, 

1949),  Selected  Works,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  421. 


Speech  at  the  Moscow  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Communist  and 
Workers’  Parties  (November 
18,  1957). 


"Statement  Supporting  the 
Panamanian  People’s  Just 
Patriotic  Struggle  Against 
U.S.  Imperialism”  (January 
12,  1964),  People  of  the 
World,  Unite  and  Defeat  the 
U.S.  Aggressors  and  All 
Their  Lackeys,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  9-10. 


“Speech  at  a  Conference  of 
Cadres  in  the  Shansi-Suiyuan 
Liberated  Area”  (April  1, 
1948),  Selected  Works, 

Vol.  IV,  p.  238. 


On  the  Correct  Handling  of 
Contradictions  Among  the 
People  (February  27,  1957), 
1st  pocket  ed.,  p.  71. 


“Cadres”  are  Party  members 
who  carry  out  the  govern¬ 
ment  plans. 
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10  THE  NEW  CHINA:  DECISION¬ 
MAKING  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Chinese  Communist  leaders  freely  admit  that  China  is 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  They  believe  that  the  advance  toward 
a  classless  society  cannot  be  made  without  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  for  only  the  Party  knows  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  on  which  the  new  society  is  to  be  built.  All  political 
decisions,  therefore,  must  be  made  by  the  Party. 

Because  of  this  responsibility,  the  Party  has  had  to  develop  a 
decision-making  process  to  insure  that  all  decisions  continue  the 
resolute  advance  toward  a  Communist  society,  follow  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  line,  and  supply  the  decision-makers  with  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  implement  their  system.  Reading  10  contains  three 
selections,  each  of  which  concerns  decision-making  apparatus  that 
the  Communists  have  developed  in  China.  As  you  read  these  selec¬ 
tions,  keep  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  are  the  formal  rules  for  making  decisions  in  Communist 
China?  How  do  these  rules  affect  the  flow  of  information  to 
the  decision-makers?  Who  has  the  responsibility  for  making 
legislative  and  executive  decisions? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  making  decisions? 
How  does  the  Party  differ  in  function  from  political  parties  in 
the  United  States? 

3.  What  does  the  case  study  (part  2)  reveal  about  the  informal 
rules  for  decision-making?  about  the  flow  of  information  to 
decision-makers?  about  who  has  the  responsibility  for  making 
decisions? 

4.  What  role  if  any  does  the  citizen  play  in  decision-making? 


1  Formal  Rules  for  Decision-Making: 
the  Constitution 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  adopted  in  1956. 


Major  Doctrines  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  edited  by  John 
Wilson  Lewis  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc., 
1964),  pp.  126-30. 


Article  19:  The  Party  is  formed  on  the  principles  of  democratic 
centralism. 

Democratic  centralism  means  centralism  on  the  basis  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  democracy  under  centralized  guidance.  Its  basic  condi¬ 
tions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  leading  bodies  of  the  Party  at  all  levels  are  elected. 
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2.  The  highest  leading  body  of  the  Party  is  the  National  Party 
Congress,  and  the  highest  leading  body  in  each  local  organization 
of  the  Party  is  the  local  Party  Congress.  The  National  Party  Con¬ 
gress  elects  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  local  Party  congresses 
elect  their  respective  local  Party  committees.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  local  Party  committees  are  responsible  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Party  congresses  to  which  they  should  report  on  their  work. 

3.  All  leading  bodies  of  the  Party  must  pay  constant  heed  to 
the  views  of  their  lower  organizations  and  the  rank-and-file  Party 
members,  study  their  experiences,  and  give  prompt  help.  .  .  . 

4.  Lower  Party  organizations  must  present  periodical  reports 
on  their  work  to  the  Party  organizations  above  them  and  ask  in 
good  time  for  instructions  on  questions  which  need  decision  by 
higher  Party  organizations. 

5.  All  Party  organizations  operate  on  the  principle  of  combining 
collective  leadership  with  individual  responsibility.  All  important 
issues  are  to  be  decided  on  collectively,  and  at  the  same  time,  each 
individual  is  enabled  to  play  his  part  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

6.  Party  decisions  must  be  carried  out  unconditionally.  Individual 
Party  members  shall  obey  the  Party  organization,  the  minority  shall 
obey  the  majority,  the  lower  Party  organizations  shall  obey  the 
higher  Party  organizations,  and  all  constituent  Party  organizations 
throughout  the  country  shall  obey  the  National  Party  Congress  and 
the  Central  Committee. 

Article  25:  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  central  Party  organi¬ 
zations  and  those  of  the  local  Party  organizations  shall  be  appro¬ 
priately  divided.  All  questions  of  a  national  character  or  questions 
that  require  a  uniform  decision  for  the  whole  country  shall  be 
handled  by  the  central  Party  organizations  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  centralism  and  unity  of  the  Party.  All  questions  of  a  local 
character  or  questions  that  need  to  be  decided  locally  shall  be 
handled  by  the  local  Party  organizations..  .  . 

Decisions  taken  by  lower  Party  organizations  must  not  run 
counter  to  those  made  by  higher  Party  organizations. 

Article  26:  Before  decisions  on  Party  policy  are  made  by  lead¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  Party,  lower  Party  organizations  and  members 
of  the  Party  committees  may  hold  free  and  practical  discussions 
inside  the  Party  organizations  and  at  Party  meetings  and  submit 
their  proposals  to  the  leading  bodies  of  the  Party.  However,  once 
a  decision  is  taken  by  the  leading  bodies  of  the  Party,  it  must  be 
accepted.  Should  a  lower  Party  organization  find  that  a  decision 
made  by  a  higher  Party  organization  does  not  suit  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  its  locality  or  in  its  particular  department,  it  should 
request  the  higher  Party  organization  concerned  to  modify  the 
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decision.  If  the  higher  Party  organization  still  upholds  its  decision, 
then  the  lower  Party  organization  must  carry  it  out  unconditionally. 

On  policies  of  a  national  character,  before  the  central  leading 
bodies  of  the  Party  have  made  any  statement  or  decision,  depart¬ 
mental  and  local  Party  organizations  and  their  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  permitted  to  make  any  public  statement  or  make  any 
decision  at  will,  although  they  may  discuss  it  among  themselves 
and  make  suggestions  to  the  central  leading  bodies. 

Article  31:  The  National  Party  Congress  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  .  .  . 


Major  Doctrines  of  Com¬ 
munist  China,  edited  by  John 
Wilson  Lewis  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc., 
1964),  pp.  182-83. 

A  “four-good”  company  is 
one  that  is  good  in  political 
ideology,  work  style,  military 
training,  and  management 
of  human  living  conditions. 


2  A  Case  Study  of  Decision-Making 
at  the  Local  Levels 

This  report  describes  the  process  of  making  a  decision 
at  the  local  level.  It  appeared  in  the  People’s  Daily,  a  Party  news¬ 
paper,  on  December  14,  1961. 

In  the  middle  of  October  this  year,  Secretary  Liu  Shou-mo  of 
the  Party  branch  of  the  Eighth  Company  of  a  certain  People’s 
Liberation  Army  unit  called  a  meeting  of  the  Party  branch  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  how  to  strengthen  the  weak  links  in  winter 
military  training.  In  the  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  held  that 
the  fact  that  the  company  was  elected  a  “four-good’’  company  and 
the  Party  branch  elected  an  advanced  branch  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  was  an  honor  for  all  concerned.  To  maintain  this  honor, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  the  weak  points  and  grasp 
the  weak  links  and  seek  continuous  improvement.  However,  as  to 
what  the  weak  links  were  in  the  company,  nobody  was  quite  clear. 
As  a  result,  the  Party  branch  members  separately  held  forums  with 
the  Party  members  and  the  company  commander  to  find  out  the 
true  conditions  and  canvass  opinions.  The  wisdom  of  the  masses 
was  thus  gathered  together  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  a 
groundwork  was  laid  for  holding  an  enlarged  meeting  of  the  branch. 

At  the  enlarged  meeting,  the  present  weak  links  were  quickly 
discovered.  In  military  training,  it  was  found,  signs  of  momen¬ 
tary  strain  and  relaxation  appeared  alternately,  and  the  results 
were  not  as  good  as  those  obtained  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
However,  when  it  came  to  the  analysis  of  the  causes,  different 
views  were  voiced.  Some  branch  members  believed  that  one  cause 
was  that  the  plan  was  improperly  set  and  the  key  points  were  not 
brought  to  the  fore.  But  the  principal  cause  was  that  the  soldiers 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  aim  and  significance  of  every¬ 
day  training.  Other  branch  members  believed  that  unsatisfactory 
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planning  was  the  main  cause  and  that  the  initiative  and  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  soldiers  gave  no  cause  for  concern.  Still  others 
believed  that  insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  study  of 
the  good  points  of  other  fraternal  companies,  which  only  reduced 
the  effect  of  everyday  training.  The  secretary,  seeing  that  uniform¬ 
ity  of  views  could  not  be  achieved  at  once,  and  that  therefore  a 
conclusion  would  not  be  reached  quickly,  adjourned  the  meeting 
temporarily  and  carried  on  discussions  outside  the  meeting. 

The  next  day,  members  of  the  branch  went  separately  to  the 
squads  of  the  company  to  ask  for  opinions.  Through  their  friendly 
talks  with  the  soldiers,  they  eventually  discovered  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  It  was  that  after  this  company  had  been  elected  a  “four- 
good”  company,  a  number  of  the  cadres  and  soldiers  gave  way  to 
self-complacency  [self-satisfaction].  They  had  no  idea  that  the 
building  of  a  “four-good”  company  was  a  long-term  construction 
task.  Unsatisfactory  planning  and  arrangements  and  failure  to  learn 
from  fraternal  companies  sufficiently  were  also  contributing  causes. 

After  unifying  their  understanding,  the  several  company  cadres 
then  reconvened  the  enlarged  meeting  at  which  the  feeling  of  self- 
complacency  was  opposed  and  the  work  of  the  cadres  examined. 
On  this  basis,  they  devised  measures  for  the  improvement  of  work 
and  adopted  a  suitable  resolution.  The  resolution  was  then  made 
known  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  discussions  organized  among  them. 


3  A  Western  Scholars  View  of 
the  Chinese  Government 

Dr.  Barnett  undertook  a  study  of  Communist  China  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  nonprofit  organization  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  international  aspects  of  American  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  problems.  His  findings  provide  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  decision-making  process  in  modern  China. 


The  Communist  Party  is  the  ultimate  political  authority  and  the 
source  of  all  important  decision-making  on  the  mainland  of  China 
today.  It  directs  and  controls  the  army,  the  government,  the  mass 
political  organizations  and,  in  fact,  every  element  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  extensive  political  apparatus  of  the  Peking  regime.  It  is 
a  Leninist  organization,  based  upon  the  principles  of  “democratic 
centralism,”  and  is  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  which  effectively 
wields  authority  from  the  top— from  the  7  members  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  Standing  Committee,  the  20  members  of  the  Politburo,  and 
the  193  regular  and  alternate  members  of  the  Central  Committee 


A.  Doak  Barnett,  Communist 
China  and  Asia:  Challenge  to 
American  Policy  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers  for  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1960),  pp.  14,  17-18. 
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—down  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  local  Party  branches.  By  late 
1957  the  Party  contained  12.7  million  members— and  was  the  largest 
Communist  Party  in  the  world— while  its  auxiliary,  the  Young  Com¬ 
munist  League,  had  23  million  members.  Together,  the  members 
of  these  two  organizations,  amounting  to  about  5  percent  of  China’s 
population,  effectively  control  and  direct  roughly  650  million 
people.  .  .  . 

The  present  structure  of  governmental  administration  in  China, 
modeled  in  general  upon  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  like  that 
of  the  Communist  Party,  based  upon  the  principles  of  “democratic 
centralism,”  is  completely  the  creature  of  the  Party.  Communist 
Party  members  occupy  the  strategic  positions  in  government  at 
all  levels.  This  has  been  the  case  in  large  measure  ever  since  the 
“People’s  Republic”  was  first  established  in  1949  .  .  .  and  it  has  been 
even  more  true  since  the  .  .  .  formal  constitution  in  1954. 

The  government  still  employs  many  non-Communist  civil  servants 
[nonmembers  of  the  CCP],  and  it  even  continues  to  maintain  the 
facade  of  a  “united  front,”  with  representation  from  several  minor 
“parties.”  But  the  Communists  are  frank  in  stating  that  policy  deci¬ 
sions  on  key  problems  are  first  made  by  the  Party’s  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  many  major  statements  of  policy  in  China  are  actually 
issued  either  jointly  by  the  Party’s  Central  Committee  and  the 
State  Council,  or  cabinet,  or  by  the  Central  Committee  alone. 

The  huge  size  of  China’s  government,  and  the  extreme  concen¬ 
tration  of  decision-making  authority,  make  for  cumbersome  bureau¬ 
cratism  [government  red  tape]  and  inefficiency,  but  at  the  local 
level  there  is  little  questioning  of  the  authority  which  emanates 
[is  issued]  from  the  top.  One  of  the  most  significant  differences 
between  present  and  past  governments  in  China  is  the  fact  that 
decisions  made  at  the  top  are  now  actually  translated  into  imple¬ 
menting  [enforcing]  action  throughout  the  country,  whereas  for¬ 
merly  there  was  an  enormous  gap  between  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  its  implementation.  Suppression  of  graft  and  corruption 
has  been  an  important  element  of  the  Communists’  efforts  to  make 
government  administration  an  effective  instrument  of  their  rule.  .  .  . 

Although  the  mass  of  ordinary  Chinese  do  not  take  part  in  poli¬ 
tical  decision-making  under  Communist  rule  and,  furthermore,  have 
less  real  control  over  their  own  lives  now  than  in  the  past,  virtually 
everyone  in  China  is  at  present  involved  in  political  organizations 
and  processes  of  various  sorts,  as  well  as  in  ritualistic  elections  and 
other  political  activities.  The  Chinese  Communists’  philosophy  of 
government  and  political  rule,  based  upon  their  so-called  “mass 
line,”  calls  for  maximum  participation  by  the  people  in  strictly 
controlled  political  activities.  .  .  . 
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11  THE  NEW  CHINA:  RECRUITING 
AND  TRAINING  LEADERS 

Traditional  China’s  leaders  were  recruited  through  the 
civil-service  examination  system.  Since  the  examinations  concen¬ 
trated  on  knowledge  of  Confucian  beliefs,  China  always  had  leaders 
who  were  well  schooled  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Chinese 
sage.  Although  they  were  presumably  capable  of  moral  leadership, 
however,  the  decision-makers  of  traditional  China  were  not  always 
capable  of  making  practical  decisions  about  the  use  of  science  and 
technology,  military  strategy,  or  economic  policy.  Partly  because 
the  leaders  were  not  schooled  in  the  practical  arts,  China  fell  far 
behind  the  West  in  economic  and  military  power. 

The  Communists  have  tried  to  change  leadership  patterns  in 
China.  According  to  the  theories  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  leaders 
of  China  should  be  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  who  see  the 
march  to  a  Communist  utopia  as  their  most  important  considera¬ 
tion.  However,  the  leaders  of  China  must  be  practical  men,  able 
to  translate  the  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism  into  specific  programs 
designed  to  meet  particular,  everyday  problems.  Although  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  tried  to  make  these  changes  in  leadership,  they  still 
face  the  traditions  of  ancient  China,  and  they  have  had  to  account 
for  these  traditions  in  developing  their  leadership  patterns. 

Reading  11  concentrates  on  the  recruitment  of  leaders  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  As  you  read  the  selections  that  follow,  keep  the 
following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  How  does  one  become  a  leader  in  Communist  China?  How 
does  this  system  differ  from  the  recruitment  of  leaders  in  tradi¬ 
tional  China?  Will  this  system  provide  leaders  who  know  the 
theories  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  can  solve  practical  problems? 

2.  Who  is  the  ideal  Communist,  according  to  Liu  Shao-chi?  What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  system  of  recruiting  leaders  in  China 
will  provide  such  leaders? 

3.  Is  Liu  Shao-chi’s  ideal  Communist  a  practical  man?  Is  he  a 
man  who  understands  Communist  ideology  and  can  act  in 
accordance  with  it? 


1  Formal  Rules  for  Leadership 

The  following  selections  from  the  1956  Constitution  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  spell  out  the  formal  rules  for  achiev¬ 
ing  leadership  positions  in  Communist  China. 
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Major  Doctrines  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  edited  by  John 
Wilson  Lewis  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company, Inc., 
1964),  pp.  121-23. 


Article  1:  Membership  of  the  Party  is  open  to  any  Chinese 
citizen  who  works  and  does  not  exploit  the  labor  of  others,  accepts 
the  program  and  Constitution  of  the  Party,  joins  and  works  in 
one  of  the  Party  organizations,  carries  out  the  Party’s  decisions, 
and  pays  membership  dues  as  required. 

Article  4:  New  members  are  admitted  to  the  Party  through  a 
Party  branch.  An  applicant  must  be  recommended  by  two  full  Party 
members,  and  is  admitted  as  a  probationary  [trial]  member  after 
being  accepted  by  the  general  membership  meeting  of  a  Party 
branch  and  approved  by  the  next  higher  Party  committee;  he  may 
become  a  full  Party  member  only  after  the  completion  of  a  proba¬ 
tionary  period  of  a  year.  .  .  . 

Article  5:  Party  members  who  recommend  an  applicant  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Party  must  be  highly  conscientious  in  furnishing 
the  Party  with  truthful  information  about  the  applicant’s  ideology, 
character,  and  personal  history  and  must  explain  the  Party  program 
and  Constitution  to  the  applicant. 

Article  6:  Before  approving  the  admission  of  an  applicant  for 
Party  membership,  the  Party  committee  concerned  must  assign  a 
Party  functionary  to  have  a  detailed  conversation  with  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  carefully  examine  his  application  form,  the  opinions  of 
his  recommenders,  and  the  decision  made  by  the  Party  branch 
on  his  admission. 

Article  7:  During  the  probationary  period,  the  Party  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  shall  give  the  probationary  member  an  elementary 
Party  education  and  observe  his  political  qualities.  .  .  . 

Article  8:  When  the  probationary  period  of  a  probationary 
member  has  expired,  the  Party  branch  to  which  he  belongs  must 
discuss  without  delay  whether  he  is  qualified  to  be  transferred  to 
full  membership.  Such  a  transfer  must  be  accepted  by  a  general 
membership  meeting  of  the  said  Party  branch  and  approved  by 
the  next  higher  Party  committee. 


2  How  To  Be  a  Good  Communist 

Liu  Shao-ch’i,  President  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
and  recent  target  of  the  Red  Guard  movement,  is  one  of  the  original 
members,  with  Chairman  Mao,  of  the  CCP.  In  1939  he  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  “The  Cultivation  of  Communist 
Party  Members.”  Reprinted  many  times  under  the  title  How  To 
Be  a  Good  Communist,  the  lectures  have  become  a  basic  text  in 
the  training  of  new  party  members. 
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Comrades!  In  order  to  become  the  most  faithful  and  best  pupils 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  we  need  to  carry  on  cultivation 
in  all  aspects  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  great  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  proletariat  [working  class]  and  the  masses  of  the 
people.  We  need  to  carry  on  cultivation  in  the  theories  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  in  applying  such  theories  in  practice;  cultivation  in 
revolutionary  strategy  and  tactics;  cultivation  in  studying  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  problems  according  to  the  standpoint  and  methods 
of  Marxism-Leninism;  cultivation  in  ideology  and  moral  character; 
cultivation  in  Party  unity,  inner-Party  struggle,  and  discipline; 
cultivation  in  hard  work  and  in  the  style  of  work;  cultivation  in 
being  skillful  in  dealing  with  different  kinds  of  people  and  in  as¬ 
sociating  with  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  cultivation  in  various 
kinds  of  scientific  knowledge.  We  are  all  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bers  and  so  we  have  a  general  cultivation  in  common.  But  there 
exists  a  wide  discrepancy  today  between  our  Party  members.  Wide 
discrepancy  exists  among  us  in  the  level  of  political  consciousness, 
in  work,  in  position,  in  cultural  level,  in  experience  of  struggle, 
and  in  social  origin.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  cultivation  in  general 
we  also  need  special  cultivation  for  different  groups  and  for  in¬ 
dividual  comrades. 

Accordingly,  there  should  be  different  kinds  of  methods  and 
forms  of  cultivation.  Lor  example,  many  of  our  comrades  keep  a 
diary  in  order  to  have  a  daily  check  on  their  work  and  thoughts 
or  they  write  down  on  small  posters  their  personal  defects  and 
what  they  hope  to  achieve  and  paste  them  up  where  they  work  or 
live,  together  with  the  photographs  of  persons  they  look  up  to, 
and  ask  comrades  for  criticism  and  supervision.  .  .  . 

What  is  important  to  us  is  that  we  must  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  isolate  ourselves  from  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  different 
kinds  of  people  and  in  different  forms  at  a  given  moment  and  that 
we  must,  moreover,  sum  up  historical  revolutionary  experience  and 
learn  humbly  from  this  and  put  it  into  practice.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  undertake  self-cultivation  and  steel  ourselves  in  the  course 
of  our  own  practice,  basing  ourselves  on  the  experiences  of  past 
revolutionary  practice,  on  the  present  concrete  situation,  and  on 
new  experiences.  Our  self-cultivation  and  steeling  are  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  revolutionary  practice.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  modestly  try  to  understand  the  standpoint,  the  method,  and 
the  spirit  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  understand  how  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  dealt  with  people.  And  having  understood  these, 
we  should  immediately  apply  them  to  our  own  practice,  i.e.,  in 
our  own  lives,  words,  deeds,  and  work.  Moreover,  we  should  stick 
to  them  and  unreservedly  correct  and  purge  everything  in  our 
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ideology  that  runs  counter  to  them,  thereby  strengthening  our  own 
proletarian  and  Communist  ideology  and  qualities. 

...  In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  all  these  [things],  we  must  judge 
whether  we  have  a  correct  understanding  of  Marxism-Leninism 
and  whether  we  have  correctly  applied  the  method  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  found  out  our  own  shortcomings  and  mistakes,  and  cor¬ 
rected  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  find  out  in  what  respects 
specific  conclusions  of  Marxism-Leninism  need  to  be  supplemented, 
enriched,  and  developed  on  the  basis  of  well-digested  new  experi¬ 
ences.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  combine  the  universal  truth  of 
Marxism-Leninism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the  revolution. 

These  should  be  the  methods  of  self-cultivation  of  us  Communist 
Party  members.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  use  the  methods  of  Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism  to  cultivate  ourselves.  This  kind  of  cultivation  is 
entirely  different  from  other  kinds  of  cultivation  which  are  idealistic 
and  are  divorced  from  social  practice.  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  we  must  oppose  and  resolutely  eliminate  one  of  the 
biggest  evils  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  education  and  learning  in 
the  old  society— the  separation  of  theory  from  practice.  In  the 
course  of  education  and  study  in  the  old  society  many  people 
thought  that  it  was  unnecessary  or  even  impossible  to  act  upon 
what  they  had  learned.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  read  over  and 
over  again  books  by  ancient  sages,  they  did  things  the  sages  would 
have  been  loath  to  do.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  everything  they 
wrote  or  said  they  preached  righteousness  and  morality,  they  acted 
like  out-and-out  robbers  ...  in  everything  they  did.  .  .  . 

Some  people  read  the  Three  People’s  Principles  [see  Reading  7, 
part  2]  over  and  over  again  and  could  recite  the  Will  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  yet  they  oppressed  the  people,  opposed  the  nations  who 
treated  us  on  an  equal  footing,  and  went  so  far  as  to  compromise 
with  or  surrender  to  the  national  enemy.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  most  fundamental  and  common  duty  of  us  Com¬ 
munist  Party  members?  As  everybody  knows,  it  is  to  establish 
Communism,  to  transform  the  present  world  into  a  Communist 
world.  Is  a  Communist  world  good  or  not?  We  all  know  that  it  is 
very  good.  In  such  a  world  there  will  be  no  exploiters,  oppressors, 
landlords,  capitalists,  imperialists,  or  fascists.  There  will  be  no 
oppressed  and  exploited  people,  no  darkness,  ignorance,  backward¬ 
ness.  In  such  a  society  all  human  beings  will  become  unselfish  and 
intelligent  Communists  with  a  high  level  of  culture  and  technique. 
The  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  mutual  love  will  prevail  among 
mankind.  There  will  be  no  such  irrational  things  as  mutual  decep¬ 
tion,  mutual  antagonism,  mutual  slaughter,  and  war.  Such  a  society 
will,  of  course,  be  the  best,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  society  in  the  history  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Our  duty  is,  therefore, 
to  bring  about  at  an  early  date  this  Communist  society,  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  which  is  inevitable  in  the  history  of  mankind.  .  .  . 


12  THE  NEW  CHINA: 

DOMESTIC  DECISIONS 

One  of  the  most  startling  announcements  to  come  from 
Peking  since  the  CCP  took  power  was  the  statement  in  1958  that 
the  regime  would  organize  all  of  China’s  500  million  peasants  into 
giant  communes,  each  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  thousand 
households.  The  communes,  to  be  administered  by  Party-selected 
officials,  would  regulate  completely  the  life  of  each  person.  Thus 
the  communes  were  to  be  more  than  agricultural  production  units. 
They  were  also  to  allocate  to  industrial  production  some  of  their 
human  resources  at  various  times  during  the  year,  and  part  of 
every  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  military  training. 

All  members  of  the  commune  were  to  eat  together  in  a  common 
mess  hall;  children  were  to  be  placed  in  commune-run  nursery 
schools;  and  older  members  would  be  placed  in  “happy  homes  for 
the  aged.”  In  short,  the  commune  was  to  become  a  way  of  life. 

Initially  the  commune  paid  big  economic  dividends  for  the  re¬ 
gime.  Agricultural  and  industrial  production  increased  significantly 
during  the  first  few  years.  In  the  early  1960’s,  however,  Chinese 
agriculture  fell  upon  hard  times.  Grain  production  decreased  to 
the  point  that  Chinese  officials  were  forced  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  several  foreign  nations  to  import  wheat  into  China.  The 
government  then  began  to  modify  its  commune  policy. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Chinese  peasant  had  been  accustomed 
to  tilling  his  own  acres  and  passing  them  on  to  his  sons  when  he 
died.  Yet  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  had  decided  that  these 
traditional  ways  must  change.  For  what  reasons?  Did  they  wish 
to  progress  further  toward  their  Communist  utopia?  Did  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  commune  was  a  more  efficient  unit  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction?  Did  they  believe  increased  labor  productivity  would  re¬ 
sult?  Reading  12  contains  some  evidence  that  will  cast  light  upon 
these  questions.  As  yon  read  the  selections  that  follow,  ask  yourself 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  a  commune?  How  would  life  in  a  commune  differ 
from  life  in  a  traditional  Chinese  village? 
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Major  Doctrines  of  Com¬ 
munist  China,  edited  by  John 
Wilson  Lewis  (New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  inc. , 
1964),  pp.  288-89,  293. 


In  “cooperatives,”  the  land 
was  worked  in  common,  al¬ 
though  still  individually 
owned.  The  cooperatives  paid 
the  peasants  for  the  use  of 
the  land  as  well  as  for  their 
labor. 


2.  Why  did  the  Communist  regime  decide  to  organize  agricul¬ 
tural  production  under  the  communes?  Why  did  it  decide  to 
retreat  from  the  commune  system  in  the  1960’s? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the  failures  of  the 
commune  and  the  disruption  of  traditional  ways?  What  im¬ 
plications  does  your  answer  carry  for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  traditional  societies? 

1  The  Central  Committee's  Policy 

The  first  part  of  today’s  reading  is  excerpted  from  the 
“Resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP  on  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  People’s  Communes  in  the  Rural  Areas,”  issued  August 
29,  1958. 

.  .  .  The  basis  for  the  development  of  the  people’s  communes  is 
mainly  the  all-round,  continuous  leap  forward  in  China’s  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  the  ever-rising  political  consciousness  of 
the  500  million  peasants.  An  unprecedented  advance  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  capital  construction  since  the  advocates  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  road  were  fundamentally  defeated  economically,  politically, 
and  ideologically.  This  has  created  a  new  basis  for  practically 
eliminating  flood  and  drought,  and  for  insuring  the  comparatively 
stable  advance  of  agricultural  production.  Agriculture  has  leaped 
forward  since  .  .  .  the  old  technical  norms  in  agriculture  have  been 
broken  down.  The  output  of  agricultural  products  has  doubled  or 
increased  severalfold,  in  some  cases  more  than  ten  times  or  scores 
of  times.  .  .  .  Mechanization  and  electrification  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  urgent  in  China’s  rural  areas.  Capital  construction  in  agriculture 
and  the  struggle  for  bumper  harvests  involve  large-scale  cooperation 
which  cuts  across  the  boundaries  between  cooperatives,  townships, 
and  counties.  The  people  have  taken  to  organizing  themselves  along 
military  lines,  working  with  militancy,  and  leading  a  collective  life, 
and  this  has  raised  the  political  consciousness  of  the  500  million 
peasants  still  further.  Community  dining  rooms,  kindergartens, 
nurseries,  sewing  groups,  barber  shops,  public  baths,  happy  homes 
for  the  aged,  agricultural  middle  schools,  “red  and  expert”  schools, 
are  leading  the  peasants  toward  a  happier  collective  life  and  fur¬ 
ther  fostering  ideas  of  collectivism  among  the  peasant  masses. 
What  all  these  things  illustrate  is  that  the  agricultural  cooperative 
[the  form  of  collective  organization  that  preceded  the  commune] 
with  scores  of  families  or  several  hundred  families  can  no  longer 
meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  situation.  In  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  the  establishment  of  people’s  communes  with  all-round 
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management  of  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  side-occu¬ 
pations,  and  fishery,  where  industry  (the  worker),  agriculture  (the 
peasant),  exchange  (the  trader),  culture  and  education  (the  stu¬ 
dent),  and  military  affairs  (the  militiaman)  merge  into  one,  is  the 
fundamental  policy  to  guide  the  peasant.  .  .  . 

Although  ownership  in  the  people’s  communes  is  still  collective 
ownership  and  the  system  of  distribution,  either  the  wage  system 
or  payment  according  to  workdays,  is  “to  each  according  to  his 
work”  and  not  “to  each  according  to  his  needs,”  the  people’s  com¬ 
munes  are  the  best  form  of  organization  for  the  attainment  of 
socialism  and  gradual  transition  to  Communism.  They  will  develop 
into  the  basic  social  units  in  Communist  society. 

At  the  present  stage  our  task  is  to  build  socialism.  The  primary 
purpose  of  establishing  people’s  communes  is  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  socialist  construction,  and  the  purpose  of  building  social¬ 
ism  is  to  prepare  actively  for  the  transition  to  Communism.  .  .  . 


2  The  History  of  the  Communes 

Dr.  Buss,  who  has  served  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  taught  history  at  Stanford  University,  has  written  extensively 
on  Asia.  The  selection  for  todays  reading  describes  the  Chinese 
decision  to  introduce  and  later  to  withdraw  the  commune  system. 


China’s  Big  Leap  in  agriculture  came  with  the  directive  of 
August  29,  1958,  which  established  the  people’s  communes.  Groups 
of  cooperatives  were  merged  into  people’s  communes  which  varied 
in  membership  from  10,000  to  100,000  and  ranged  in  size  from  a 
few  square  miles  to  a  good-sized  Western  county.  The  average 
commune  contained  about  5000  households,  controlled  a  labor 
force  of  10,000,  and  corresponded  in  size  to  a  local  township  or 
hsiang.  All  the  peasant’s  shares  in  the  producers’  cooperative,  and 
his  tiny  [private]  garden  plots  as  well,  were  turned  over  to  the 
communes.  Private  property  in  rural  land  disappeared,  with  the 
temporary  exceptions  of  homes,  courtyards,  and  trees.  The  peasantry 
became  the  rural  proletariat,  the  peasant  an  ordinary  wage  earner, 
paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  supplies.  In  a  few  hectic  months 
26,000  communes— covering  99  percent  of  China’s  126,000,000 
peasant  households— were  organized.  .  .  . 

The  commune  system  served  many  purposes.  On  the  economic 
side,  it  paved  the  way  for  integrated  agricultural-industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  It  would  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  labor,  according  to 
plan.  Since  each  commune  contained  an  urban  center,  labor  could 
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be  directed  according  to  its  skills  either  toward  farms,  factories, 
or  public  projects.  The  large  communal  landholdings  made  possible 
the  use  of  farm  machinery.  Labor  which  was  displaced  did  not 
have  to  go  to  the  city  for  employment,  because  new  factories  were 
planned  right  on  the  commune.  Each  commune  would  try  to  be 
self-sustaining. 

On  the  social  side,  the  commune  provided  all  the  job  training 
and  formal  education  which  any  worker  would  ordinarily  need. 
Family  life  was  revolutionized.  Living  quarters  were  reshuffled 
and  new  dormitories  were  built.  Some  4,000,000  dining  halls  were 
set  up  to  take  care  of  the  meals  for  three  quarters  of  China’s  popu¬ 
lations.  Kindergartens  .  .  .  were  provided  for  the  youngsters,  and 
homes  were  made  available  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  Women 
were  released  from  the  drudgery  of  the  home  and  put  to  work  for 
the  community.  .  .  . 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  the  commune  facilitated  [aided] 
Party  control.  The  local  Party  committee,  composed  of  all  major 
cadres,  remained  supreme  at  all  times  over  all  functions..  A  single 
administrative  organization— composed  of  a  director,  vice-directors, 
and  management  committees  elected  by  communal  congresses— 
ran  the  commune  and  the  local  government.  Administration  was 
decentralized,  but  the  machinery  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  Ideologically,  the  communes  were  hailed  as  milestones  on 
the  road  to  pure  Communism.  Since  they  absorbed  the  hsiang  or 
township  government,  they  were  taken  as  signs  of  the  withering 
away  of  the  state. 

The  commune  was  intended  as  an  agency  to  create  a  new  type 
of  peasant-worker,  a  small-scale  farmer  with  mechanical  ability. 
The  peasant  was  a  “farmer  in  the  field,  a  worker  in  the  factory, 
and  a  soldier  in  the  army.”  Every  man  became  a  soldier  with  “one 
hand  on  the  hoe,  the  other  on  the  rifle.”  He  was  subject  to  military 
training— he  marched  to  work  and  he  swung  the  ax  or  the  pick  in 
military  rhythm.  He  was  made  to  work  as  if  in  battle.  And  the 
commune  itself  was  organized  along  military  lines,  all  the  way 
from  the  squads  at  the  bottom  to  the  brigades  at  the  top.  .  .  . 

The  original  regulations  for  the  communes  proved  to  be  too 
rigorous.  A  Party  resolution  of  December  1958  authorized  impor¬ 
tant  easements  [relief].  The  peasants  were  told  that  they  did  not 
have  to  surrender  everything  to  the  commune— they  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  temporarily  to  keep  their  homes,  furniture,  bedding,  and 
clothing,  small  farm  tools,  and  their  deposits  in  banks  and  credit 
cooperatives.  A  normal  working  day  was  fixed  at  eight  hours,  no 
longer  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  A  half-day’s  rest  per  week  was 
mandatory  [required].  The  worker  was  to  receive  more  money 
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wages,  and  he  was  to  be  paid  not  according  to  his  need,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  work.  Commune  leadership  was  divorced  from  militia 
leadership.  .  .  . 

Further  modifications  came  in  August  1959.  Central  planning 
was  criticized  for  “giantism”  and  “bureaucratism.”  The  commune 
unit  seemed  too  big  to  work  effectively.  So  the  production  brigade 
or  the  old-style  “higher-stage  producers’  cooperative”  was  restored 
as  the  basic  unit  of  production  and  management. 

Even  this  retreat  was  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  deteriorating 
agricultural  situation.  In  January  1961,  because  quotas  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  were  not  met,  the  whole  nation  was  ordered  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  strengthening  the  agricultural  front.  New  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  were  introduced.  The  “production  platoons”  (the  old  mutual 
aid  teams  of  twenty  families)  were  made  basic  units  of  production, 
as  they  were  from  195.3-1955.  The  production  brigades  (the  old 
producers’  cooperatives)  were  restored  as  the  owners  of  property 
and  were  made  responsible  for  the  use  of  labor.  Nobody  could  be 
taken  off  the  farm  to  work  on  the  roads  or  dams  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  production  brigade.  Labor  was  to  be  shifted  about  as 
little  as  possible  and  was  to  receive  extra  pay  for  extra  work.  The 
communes  were  ordered  to  plant  crops  according  to  local  condi¬ 
tions,  not  according  to  general  rules  laid  down  by  Peking.  .  .  . 

By  way  of  further  concessions  to  individuals,  cash  incomes  were 
increased.  Fewer  meetings  were  to  be  held,  and  party  cadres  were 
dressed  down  and  ordered  to  live  on  the  same  level  as  the  peasants. 
Plots  of  land  were  returned  to  the  peasants  to  be  their  own  property; 
peasants  were  to  be  given  free  time  to  work  their  plots.  (It  was 
realized  that  they  would  work  harder  if  they  worked  for  them¬ 
selves.)  And  they  were  permitted  to  sell  their  surplus  vegetables 
on  the  newly  sanctioned  free  market. 

The  commune  movement  had  certain  results  favorable  to  the 
regime,  including  better  utilization  of  manpower  and  resources, 
improved  output  per  acre,  and  significant  development  of  leader¬ 
ship.  The  economic  problems  of  the  state  were  eased,  since  the 
people  themselves  took  responsibility  for  home  industries,  schools, 
and  welfare  services.  Administrative  decentralization  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  diminishing  state  control.  For  the  individual  there 
was  better  food,  housing,  and  clothing,  improved  schools  and  pub¬ 
lic  health.  But  these  benefits  were  not  universal,  and  were  gained 
at  the  cost  of  the  spiritual  debilitation  [weakening]  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  People— peasants,  bourgeois,  and  intellectuals— who  were 
previously  prosperous  were  dragged  down  to  one  low  level.  .  .  . 

In  1962  the  evidence  of  food  shortages  was  unmistakable.  As 
peasants  hoarded  their  own  grain,  the  city  people  had  to  do  with 
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less.  Dining  halls  cut  down  drastically  on  their  meals.  Restaurants 
became  more  scarce,  and  prices  even  for  simple  menus  climbed 
out  of  reach.  Rationing  was  tightened,  and  long  queues  [lines] 
formed  at  food  stores.  Vegetables  were  limited  to  one  pound  per 
day  per  family,  and  “cabbage  became  the  smell  of  Peking.”  Poultry 
and  fish  practically  disappeared  from  the  market;  milk  and  eggs 
were  obtainable  only  for  children  [with]  a  doctor’s  prescription. 


13  THE  NEW  CHINA: 

INTERNATIONAL  DECISIONS 

The  history  of  China  for  the  past  century  has  been 
marked  by  military  and  diplomatic  defeat.  Beginning  with  the  first 
Opium  War  with  Great  Britain  in  1839  (during  which  Britain 
fought  to  protect  her  merchants’  rights  to  import  opium  into  China ) , 
China  suffered  a  long  series  of  military  reversals  at  the  hands  of 
the  Western  powers  and  Japan.  Technologically  underdeveloped, 
China  could  not  withstand  the  foreign  exploiters  who  entered  her 
major  harbors  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  gunboats  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  virtual  rulers  of  Chinese  ports,  by  the  end 
of  the  century  controlling  every  major  port. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  string  of  defeats  continued.  Japan 
subdued  China  during  World  War  II,  requiring  the  collective  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Allies  to  free  it  from  foreign  domination.  Since  the 
Communists  have  taken  power,  however,  outside  aggression  against 
the  mainland  has  ceased. 

In  developing  foreign  policy,  the  Communist  leaders  must  con¬ 
sider  both  Chinese  military  history  and  the  ideology  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  According  to  Marx,  the  Communist  revolution  was  to 
be  worldwide;  workers  in  every  country  were  to  throw  off  their 
chains  simultaneously  and  begin  the  march  to  a  classless  society. 
When  workers  in  other  countries  failed  to  support  the  first  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  in  Russia,  the  Communists  redefined  their  theory. 
According  to  Stalin,  socialism  would  develop  first  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  would  then  be  exported  to  other  countries,  either  by  war  or  by 
Soviet-aided  revolution.  Stalin  believed  that  all  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  would  participate  in  the  exportation  of  the  revolution. 

Since  1949,  the  CCP  has  developed  a  twofold  foreign  policy: 
to  extend  the  revolution  to  neighboring  Asian  countries  and  to 
oppose  the  actions  and  policies  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
powers.  In  1950  the  Chinese  intervened  in  the  Korean  War  when 
the  United  Nations  troops  (comprised  mostly  of  United  States 
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forces)  advanced  close  to  China’s  frontier.  For  many  years  the 
Chinese  have  supported  Communist  parties  in  neighboring  Asian 
countries  including  Indonesia,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  They  have  provided  supplies  and  equipment 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  In  addition  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  annexed  Tibet,  invaded  India,  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  the  basis  of  this  foreign  policy?  Why  do  the  Chinese 
take  such  a  warlike  attitude  toward  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers?  Why  do  they  extend  the  revolution  into  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  their  Asian  neighbors?  These  decisions  are  all  based 
upon  a  Chinese  foreign  policy  that  has  been  evolving  since  1949. 
Reading  13  consists  of  a  number  of  short  foreign  policy  statements 
made  by  Chinese  leaders  and  Chinese  newspapers.  As  you  read 
these  selections,  consider  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  motives  lie  behind  the  Chinese  policy  statements?  What 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  concern  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  foreign  relations?  What  are  the  apparent  goals  of  the 
Chinese? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Communist  foreign  policy  has 
been  influenced  by  Chinese  military  history?  by  Communist 
ideology? 

3.  What  are  the  implications  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States?  with  its  Asian  neighbors?  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  with  other  Western  powers? 

4.  What  hypothesis  can  you  formulate  about  Chinese  Communist 
foreign  policy  from  these  selections? 


Chinese  Communist  Foreign  Policy 

The  following  extracts  have  been  taken  from  Chinese 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  speakers  and  writers  are  promi¬ 
nent  CCP  leaders. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  CHINA’S  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  has  always  attached  importance 
to  peaceful  cooperation  with  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  and 
other  neighboring  states,  and  to  the  efforts  made  in  the  cause  of 
peace  by  such  a  large  Asian  country  as  India.  In  June  1954  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  premiers  and  the  Chinese  and  Burmese 


Chinese  Communist  World 
Outlook  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  State,  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
1962),  Publication  7379,  pp. 
83-85,  87-91,  113,  119. 
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Chou  En-lai,  Report  on  Work 
of  the  Government  to 
National  People’s  Congress, 
September  23,  1954. 


Chou  En-lai,  Report  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
National  People’s  Congress 
on  the  Afro-Asian  Conference, 
May  13,  1955. 


Resolution  on  the  Political 
Report  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Adopted  by  the 
Eighth  National  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of 
China,  September  27,  1956. 


premiers  held  separate  talks  and  unanimously  affirmed  in  their  re¬ 
spective  joint  statements  that  the  five  principles  of  mutual  respect 
for  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  nonaggression,  noninter¬ 
ference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs,  equality  and  mutual  benefit, 
and  peaceful  coexistence  should  be  the  basic  principles  guiding 
relations  between  China  and  India  and  between  China  and  Burma. 
We  believe  that  friendly  relations  between  our  country  and  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  can  also  be  extended  on  the  basis  of  these 
fundamental  principles.  We  also  hold  that  the  same  five  principles 
for  peaceful  coexistence  should  apply  likewise  to  relations  between 
our  country  and  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  other  Asian  countries,  as 
well  as  to  international  relations  in  general. 

Contacts  are  being  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  normal 
relations  between  China  and  Afghanistan  as  well  as  between  China 
and  Israel.  Our  country  is  also  ready  to  establish  normal  relations 
with  Nepal. 

The  Geneva  Conference  agreements  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Indochina  have  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Laos  and  Cambodia  have  committed 
themselves  in  the  agreements  not  to  take  part  in  any  military  al¬ 
liance.  This  has  created  the  possibility  of  our  country  establishing 
normal  relations  with  these  two  kingdoms. 

A  POLICY  OF  FRIENDLY  COOPERATION 

The  principles  underlying  the  foreign  policy  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  are  the  defense  of  its  national  independence, 
sovereign  freedom,  rights,  and  territorial  integrity,  supporting  a 
lasting  international  peace  and  friendly  cooperation  among  the 
people  of  all  countries,  and  opposition  to  the  imperialist  policy  of 
aggression  and  war. 

FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE  SOCIALIST  COUNTRIES, 
NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES,  AND  COLONIAL  PEOPLES 

Our  country’s  principles  in  dealing  with  international  affairs 
should  be  as  follows :  ( 1 )  to  continue  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
our  eternal,  unbreakable  fraternal  friendship  with  the  great  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People’s  Democracies;  (2)  to  establish  and  develop 
friendly  relations  with  the  Asian,  African,  and  other  countries  which 
support  the  five  principles;  (3)  to  establish  and  develop  normal 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural  relations  with  all  countries  which 
are  willing  to  establish  such  relations  with  us;  (4)  to  continue  to 
oppose  the  use  of  force,  or  threats  of  force,  in  dealing  with  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  and  the  preparations  for  a  new  war;  (5)  to  sup- 
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port  the  peace  movement  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  develop 
friendly  contacts  with  the  peoples  of  various  countries;  (6)  to 
oppose  colonialism  and  support  all  struggles  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  that  are  directed  against  colonialism  and  aimed  at 
safeguarding  national  sovereignty;  (7)  to  support  the  socialist 
movement  of  the  working  class  and  the  laboring  people  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the  proletariat  of  all 
countries  based  on  a  spirit  of  internationalism;  (8)  to  educate  our 
personnel,  in  all  their  contacts  with  foreign  countries  and  their 
people,  to  treat  others  on  a  really  equal  footing,  and  strictly  to 
oppose  great-nation  chauvinism  [excessive  patriotism]. 

CHINA  NOT  TO  BLAME  FOR  BAD 
SINO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

While  we  were  on  our  tour  [of  South  and  Southeast  Asia],  quite 
a  number  of  countries  expressed  concern  over  the  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  hoping  out  of  good  intentions  to 
promote  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Chinese  people  do  wish  to  be  friendly  with  the  American 
people.  However,  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the  long  failure  to  im¬ 
prove  the  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
United  States  government  which,  using  the  international  disputes 
between  China  and  the  United  States  as  a  lever  to  create  tension 
in  the  Far  East,  is  obstructing  improvement  of  Sino- American  rela¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  United  States  not  only  refuses  to  recognize  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  but  is  also  hampering  other  nations 
from  establishing  friendly  relations  with  China.  It  continues  to 
obstruct  the  restoration  to  China  of  its  rightful  place  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  continues  to  apply  a  trade  embargo  against  China  and 
is  further  stepping  up  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
developing  trade  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit  with 
China.  What  is  the  most  serious  is  that  the  United  States  not  only 
refuses  to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  question  of  the  tension  in  the 
Taiwan  [Formosa]  area,  but  is  intensifying  its  military  control  over 
Taiwan,  expanding  its  military  bases  and  planning  to  install  guided 
missiles  there.  .  .  . 

PEACE  THROUGH  STRUGGLE 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  securing  of  world  peace  mainly  relies 
on  the  struggles  undertaken  by  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
present  world  situation  is  more  favorable  than  ever  to  the  struggle 
in  defense  of  world  peace.  The  countries  in  the  socialist  camp  are 
growing  stronger,  and  our  unity,  too,  is  growing  from  day  to  day. 


Chou  En-lai,  Report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Political 
Consultative  Conference 
(NCNA,  Peiping,  March  5, 
1957). 


Teng  Hsiao-p’ing,  Speech  of 
May  20,  1960. 
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Wu  Tsiang,  “The  ‘Quiet’  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  ‘Unquiet’  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,” 
People’s  Daily,  June  21, 

1960. 

The  “Tito  group”  refers  to 
Marshall  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
and  other  Communist  leaders 
who  have  refused  to  follow 
the  Communist  line  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


People’s  Daily,  July  20,  1960. 


Hsiao  Hua,  Speech  of  June  3, 
1960. 


“Another  Example  of  Peace¬ 
ful  Co-existence,”  People’s 
Daily,  August  28,  1960. 


All  attempts  of  the  imperialists  to  sow  discord  are  futile.  The  na¬ 
tional  and  democratic  movements  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  developing  vigorously.  From  South  Korea  to  Turkey,  from 
Cuba  to  Algeria,  anti-imperialist  revolutionary  storms  are  breaking 
out  continuously. 

CHINA  MUST  SUPPORT  DEMOCRATIC  REVOLUTIONS 

This  means  that  we  must  closely  integrate  the  struggle  for  peace 
with  the  national  democratic  revolution  of  the  colonies  and  semi¬ 
colonies  and  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
capitalist  countries.  These  two  revolutionary  struggles  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  fight  for  world  peace.  Only  renegades  [rebels] 
such  as  the  Tito  group  will  brand  our  resolute  implementation  of 
the  two  slogans  and  our  firm  support  for  these  two  kinds  of  revolu¬ 
tion  as  “stiff  dogmatism.”.  .  . 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  PEACE,  AMERICA  MUST  LEAVE  ASIA 

U.S.  imperialism  must  completely  get  out  of  the  southern  part 
of  Vietnam;  it  must  get  out  of  all  Asia!  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
peace  of  Indochina  and  Asia  be  effectively  safeguarded. 

UNAVOIDABLE  WAR 

Our  ambition  and  great  aim  is  to  free  mankind  forever  from 
the  disasters  of  war.  However,  we  know  that  war  is  a  natural 
product  of  class  society  and  the  exploitation  system  and  that  the 
system  of  imperialism  is  the  root  of  modern  wars.  As  long  as  im¬ 
perialism  exists,  wars  are  unavoidable.  An  imperialist  counter¬ 
revolutionary  war  can  only  be  eliminated  by  a  revolutionary  war 
of  the  people.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  wars  and  bring  about  a 
lasting  peace  is  to  eradicate  the  root  of  wars. 

CHINA  NEEDS  PEACE 

The  Chinese  people  are  ardently  peace-loving  people.  The  650 
million  liberated  Chinese  people  have  worked  with  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  and  diligent  hands  to  rapidly  change  the  poor  and  blank 
background  of  their  own  country.  Meanwhile,  they  are  expeditiously 
[speedily]  carrying  out  their  socialist  construction  with  full  con¬ 
fidence.  We  need  an  environment  of  lasting  international  peace. 
Therefore  the  Chinese  government  and  people  have  all  along  pur¬ 
sued  a  peaceful  foreign  policy  and  upheld  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  countries  of  different  social  systems. 
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CHINA  LOOKS  AFIELD 


The  CCP  and  the  Chinese  people  constantly  pay  attention  to 
the  national  liberation  movements  of  people  of  various  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  countries.  In  his  report  to  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighth  National  CCP  Congress,  Comrade  Liu  Shao- 
ch’i  pointed  out  that  national  independence  movements  have  al¬ 
ready  formed  a  powerful  world  force,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  the  comprehensive  success  of 
national  independence  movements  is  another  development  of  great 
historical  significance,  second  only  to  the  formation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  socialist  camp.  The  CCP  always  considers  that  the  support 
of  national  independence  movements  by  the  socialist  countries  fully 
corresponds  with  the  interests  of  world  peace. 


“A  Great  Call  for  Opposing 
Imperialism,”  Red  Flag, 
December  16,  1960. 

‘‘Liu  Shao-ch’i,”  President  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  is  the 
author  of  How  To  Be  a  Good 
Communist. 


SINO-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

The  stand  and  policy  of  the  Soviet  leaders  on  the  Sino-Indian 
boundary  question  amply  prove  that  they  have  betrayed  the  Chinese 
people,  the  Soviet  people,  the  people  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
socialist  camp,  the  Indian  people,  and  all  the  oppressed  peoples 
and  nations.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  no  longer  consider  the  imperialists,  headed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  reactionaries  of  all  countries  to  be  their  enemy. 
It  is  the  Marxist-Leninists,  the  revolutionary  people,  and  China  in 
particular  who  are  their  enemy. 

In  order  to  oppose  China,  which  firmly  upholds  Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism,  .  .  .  the  Soviet  leaders  have  allied  themselves  with  U.S.  imper¬ 
ialism  and  the  renegade  Tito  clique,  and  now  .  .  .  they  have  openly 
declared  their  alliance  with  the  Indian  reactionaries.  They  probably 
think  that  by  joining  with  all  the  scoundrels  in  the  world  in  shriek¬ 
ing  abuse,  they  can  discredit  and  isolate  China. 

We  would  like  to  advise  the  Soviet  leaders  not  to  rejoice  too 
soon.  Revolutionary  China  can  never  be  isolated. 

Malinovsky  is  a  liar.  China  has  never  hampered  the  transit  of 
Soviet  aid  materials  to  Vietnam.  All  military  aid  materials  which 
Vietnam  asked  for  and  which  the  Soviet  Union  delivered  to  China 
have  been  transported  to  Vietnam  by  China  with  priority  at  high 
speed  and  free  of  charge.  From  February  1965  when  the  Soviet 
Union  asked  for  the  sending  of  its  aid  materials  to  Vietnam  through 
China  up  to  the  end  of  1965,  China  transported  a  total  of  43,000- 
odd  tons  of  Soviet  military  aid  supplies  to  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese 
government  is  well  aware  of  this.  And  so  is  the  Soviet  government. . . . 


Editorial  Department,  ‘‘The 
Truth  About  How  the  Leaders 
of  the  CPSU  (Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union) 
Have  Allied  Themselves  with 
India  Against  China,” 

People’s  Daily  (Peking: 
Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1963),  pp.  34-35. 


In  1963  the  Soviet  Union 
criticized  China’s  refusal  to 
arbitrate  her  border  dispute 
with  India.  The  U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  Western 
nations  rendered  military 
assistance  to  India. 


‘‘In  Response  to  a  Charge  by 
Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Malinovsky,"  Chinese  For¬ 
eign  Ministry,  May  3,  1966, 
cited  in  ‘‘Quarterly  Chronicle 
and  Documentation,”  The 
China  Quarterly  (July-Sep- 
tember,  1966),  no.  27,  p.  217. 

At  this  time,  ‘‘Rodion  Y. 
Malinovsky”  was  Defense 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  aid  the  Soviet  Union  gives  to 
Vietnam  is  far  from  commensurate  [proportional]  with  its  strength. 
It  should  have  been  easy  for  a  big  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  Vietnam  with  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  military 
supplies.  But  it  has  only  given  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  a 
deplorably  meager  amount.  [Also]  most  of  the  Soviet  supplies  con¬ 
sisted  of  old  weapons  of  its  own  armed  forces  .  .  .  and  even  included 
some  that  were  worn  out  and  of  no  use  at  all.  .  .  . 


“Quarterly  Chronicle  and 
Documentation,”  The  China 
Quarterly  (July— September 
1966),  no.  27,  p.  221. 


“Observer,”  People’s  Daily, 
June  20,  1966. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Johnson  administration’s  decision  to  send  more  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  South  Vietnam,  contrary  to  being  a  sign  of  strength,  only 
shows  that  its  weakening  position  there  has  compelled  it  to  increase 
its  stake  in  an  attempt  to  avert  a  fiasco.  By  giving  full  play  to  the 
infinite  might  of  people’s  war,  the  South  Vietnamese  people’s  armed 
forces  have  pinned  down  and  wiped  out  an  increasing  number  of 
U.S.  aggressor  troops.  The  few  hundred  thousand  U.S.  aggressors  in 
South  Vietnam  will  sooner  or  later  be  drowned  in  the  sea  of  war.  .  .  . 


14  THE  NEW  CHINA:  THE  CITIZEN 
AND  THOUGHT  CONTROL  (I) 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  attempting  to  tear 
600  million  Chinese  away  from  their  traditional  way  of  life  and 
guide  them  into  the  future.  In  order  to  transform  China  into  a 
Communist  nation,  the  CCP  realizes  that  it  must  break  down  the 
old  value  systems,  government,  and  economy.  But  changing  the 
political  and  economic  systems  is  a  far  less  difficult  task  than  changing 
attitudes  and  values  that  the  people  have  held  for  centuries. 

Accordingly,  the  Communists  have  embarked  upon  a  massive 
crusade  to  change  the  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  people.  Sometimes 
they  have  resorted  to  strong-arm  methods:  Unknown  thousands  of 
“counterrevolutionaries”  have  been  executed;  “reactionaries”  have 
been  thrown  into  jail  and  forced  to  correct  their  thoughts  or  live 
their  remaining  days  in  prison.  However,  force  cannot  make  people 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  regime.  Other  more  subtle  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  effective  means  must  be  used. 

One  of  these  techniques  is  hsueh-hsi  or  group  study.  Every  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  organized  into  many  small  discussion  groups.  Peasants, 
ex-landlords,  factory  workers,  housewives,  merchants,  and  even 
political  prisoners  meet  regularly  to  persuade  each  other  about  the 
validity  of  Chairman  Mao’s  thoughts.  The  excerpts  from  Mao’s 
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writings  included  in  Reading  9  of  this  unit  provide  examples  of 
some  of  the  topics  these  groups  discuss. 

There  are  other  subtle  techniques  the  Communists  have  found 
effective.  Today’s  reading  is  an  example  of  persuasion  through  lit¬ 
erature.  Used  extensively  in  schools  and  in  study  groups,  stories 
similar  to  this  one  have  received  wide  attention.  As  you  read,  think 
about  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  aspects  of  the  traditional  value  system  are  the  Com¬ 
munists  trying  to  root  out  of  the  Chinese  mind? 

2.  What  new  values  are  the  Communists  attempting  to  instill? 

3.  What  methods  do  the  Chinese  Communists  use  to  persuade 
people  to  embrace  their  ways  of  thinking?  How  effective  do  you 
think  these  techniques  will  be?  Do  you  think  that  such  tech¬ 
niques  would  be  successful  in  the  United  States?  Why? 


Old  Man  Meng  Kuang-tai 

Li  Chun,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  CCP,  was  born  in 
a  small  Chinese  village  in  1928  and  lived  through  some  of  China’s 
most  difficult  years.  Although  his  parents  were  shopkeepers,  most 
of  his  stories  concern  peasant  families  and  their  adjustments  to  life 
under  the  new  regime.  He  has  ivritten  more  than  fifty  short  stories 
and  six  film  scripts,  all  popular  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Mengchiachai  Agricultural  Producers’  Cooperative  has  two 
topnotch  carters— Meng  Kuang-tai  and  Meng  Tien-hsiang. 

These  two,  father  and  son,  are  both  first-class  hands  at  training 
draught  [plough]  animals.  Meng  Kuang-tai  drove  carts  for  a  land¬ 
lord  before  the  liberation,  and  people  say  he  could  bring  the  biggest 
mule  to  its  knees  with  one  stroke  of  his  whip.  There  was  no  animal, 
however  vicious,  that  he  couldn’t  break  in  inside  of  three  months. 

Tien-hsiang  learned  how  to  handle  animals  from  his  father  while 
he  was  still  a  child.  He  gained  further  practical  experience  driving 
a  rubber-tired  cart  for  the  co-op,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  best 
workers  in  all  the  five  teams  it  has.  Whenever  a  long  trip  has  to  be 
made,  he’s  always  one  of  those  chosen.  If  he  has  a  fault  it’s  that 
he’s  too  reserved.  During  the  land  reform  he  didn’t  open  his  mouth 
once  at  a  meeting,  but  always  got  his  father  to  go  in  his  place.  In 
fact,  he  was  born  tongue-tied,  and  hardly  speaks  a  dozen  sentences 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  He  walks  with  bent  head,  as 
though  he  were  looking  for  something  on  the  ground. 

His  father  is  just  the  opposite— a  great  talker  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
his  voice  clear  as  a  bell.  Tall  and  strongly  built,  at  sixty  his  hearing 


"Li  Chun,”  Not  That  Road 
and  Other  Stories  (Peking: 
Foreign  Languages  Press, 
1962),  pp.  24-37. 
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A  “catty”  is  equal  to  about 
Wi  pounds. 


is  as  good  as  ever  and  his  eyesight  unimpaired.  He  tackles  a  job 
with  vigor.  The  first  year  he  joined  the  co-op,  he  worked  as  a 
carter;  later,  because  the  co-op  chairman  noticed  he  was,  after  all, 
growing  rather  stiff  in  the  joints,  he  was  shifted  to  tending  the 
draught  animals.  .  .  . 

After  the  wheat  harvest  this  year,  on  the  day  the  crop  was  to  be 
divided  up,  Tien-hsiang  was  dispatched  with  a  cartload  of  farm 
produce  to  the  supply  and  marketing  cooperative.  .  .  .  [While  Kuang- 
tai  waited  for  his  son  to  return,  he  went  to  the  co-op  to  receive  the 
family’s  share  of  the  wheat  harvest.] 

When  the  wheat  was  distributed  that  afternoon,  the  Mengs  got 
2200  catties.  As  sack  after  sack  of  the  good  grain  was  carried  home, 
the  old  man  sighed  with  content.  It  had  been  a  grand  year  for  the 
wheat.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  seen  so  much  grain  carried  to  his 
house.  After  some  mental  arithmetic  he  decided  to  sell  at  least  a 
thousand  catties  of  wheat  to  the  state.  He  remembered  how  the 
supply  and  marketing  co-op  had  lent  them  fertilizer  when  they 
sowed  this  wheat  and  that  the  government  was  planning  to  set  up 
a  machine  and  tractor  station  in  the  village  next  year.  .  .  .  The  more 
he  thought  of  these  things,  the  better  he  felt.  [Tien-hsiang  returned 
that  evening.] 

[Kuang-tai]  told  his  daughter-in-law  to  bring  out  the  sweet  pies 
they  had  kept  for  Tien-hsiang,  and  informed  him  cheerfully:  “We’ve 
got  much  more  wheat  than  last  year— six  hundred  catties  more! 
There’s  been  a  fair  distribution.  The  old  members  of  the  co-op 
didn’t  suffer,  and  the  new  ones  are  satisfied  too.  Even  your  third 
uncle  has  got  1200  catties.” 

Tien-hsiang,  sipping  soup,  neither  commented  nor  smiled. 

“You’d  better  go  to  the  store  this  evening  and  buy  yourself  some 
white  cloth,”  the  old  man  continued  in  his  measured  way.  “Look 
at  your  clothes.  It’s  time  you  had  a  new  suit.  Buy  some  galoshes 
too.  Carters  can’t  do  without  them. 

“All  right,”  replied  Tien-hsiang  briefly. 

Kuang-tai  remembered  a  meeting  he  had  to  attend.  He  stood  up. 

“This  evening  the  co-op  committee  is  holding  a  meeting  to  decide 
how  to  elect  the  labor  heroes.  Your  team  leader’s  spoken  highly  of 
you;  perhaps  you’ll  be  elected.” 

Tien-hsiang  bent  his  head  ever  lower  and  said  nothing.  [About 
to  leave  for  the  meeting,  Kuang-tai  inadvertently  discovers  a  sack 
of  peas  which  he  thinks  Tien-hsiang  has  stolen  from  the  co-op.] 

“Where  did  that  sack  of  peas  come  from?”  [Kuang-tai]  shouted. 
Tien-hsiang  only  blinked  and  said  nothing. 

“Out  with  it!  Where  did  it  come  from?” 

Tien-hsiang  paled  .  .  .  not  daring  to  utter  a  word  .... 
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“A  fine  thing  you’ve  done,  Tien-hsiang!  And  they’ve  nominated 
you  a  labor  hero!” 

Growing  angrier  every  moment,  he  .  .  .  stumped  off  to  the  co-op 
office. 

The  meeting  had  begun.  The  committee  members  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  fourteen  candidates  nominated  by  the  various 
teams  during  the  harvest. 

Sore  at  heart,  the  old  man  sat  himself  down  in  a  corner.  When 
the  candidates  of  the  second  team  were  discussed,  Meng  Tien- 
hsiang’s  name  was  mentioned. 

The  old  man  suddenly  stood  up. 

“Tien-hsiang  won’t  do!”  he  declared. 

Everyone  looked  round  in  amazement. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  leader  of  the  second  team.  “During  the 
harvest  he  carted  wheat  every  day,  loaded  and  unloaded  the  cart 
himself,  and  did  whatever  job  he  was  given.  He  never  asked  for  a 
day  off  and  never  complained.  I  think  he’s  pretty  well  qualified.” 

“No.  We  can’t  have  him!”  Old  Meng  was  very  worked  up. 

The  chairman  of  the  co-op  realized  there  must  be  something 
behind  this.  “Uncle  Kuang-tai,”  he  asked  with  a  smile,  “what  short¬ 
comings  does  Tien-hsiang  have  that  disqualify  him?” 

A  silence  ensued.  Dozens  of  eyes  turned  to  Kuang-tai.  His  face 
was  red  with  anger,  his  lips  quivered.  “He  just  isn’t  good  enough,” 
was  all  he  could  say.  Then  he  walked  out  and  made  his  way 
home.  .  .  . 

Since  the  moment  his  father  left  the  house  in  such  anger,  Tien- 
hsiang’s  mind  had  been  in  a  turmoil.  His  mother  kept  grumbling 
to  herself.  His  wife  was  making  a  great  clatter  in  the  kitchen,  as  if 
to  show  she  disapproved  of  him  as  well.  He  wanted  to  reason  with 
his  mother,  but  he  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  do  that,  and  anyway 
he  was  a  bad  talker.  So  he  went  out  without  a  word.  Instead  of 
going  to  his  team  to  get  his  workpoints  for  the  day  recorded,  he 
wandered  over  to  the  threshing  ground  and  threw  himself  down 
on  the  straw,  sighing  and  thinking. 

The  moon  crept  over  the  top  of  the  elm  tree.  Not  a  soul  was 
stirring  nearby.  The  night  was  as  quiet  as  a  stagnant  pond. 

The  events  of  the  evening  crowded  through  his  mind.  .  .  . 

He  had  just  driven  the  cart  back.  As  the  co-op  members  were  all 
busy  getting  their  shares  of  wheat,  no  one  was  about  to  help  him 
unload.  His  mother  happened  to  pass  by  and  seeing  a  sack  on  the 
cart  asked:  “What’s  this?”  “Fodder,”  he  replied.  “I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home,  so  I  didn’t  have  time  to  feed  the  animal  on  the  way.” 
His  mother  lifted  the  sack  to  feel  its  weight,  and  took  a  look  inside. 
“I’ll  take  your  jacket  home  for  you,”  she  said,  and  then  wrapped 
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the  sack  up  inside  his  jacket.  In  a  flurry,  he  opened  his  mouth 
several  times  to  protest,  but  couldn’t  think  what  to  say.  Next  thing 
he  knew  she  was  going  off  with  the  wrapped  sack  under  her  arm. 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh.  He  felt  like  slapping  his  own  cheeks  and 
going  to  his  mother  to  give  her  a  piece  of  his  mind.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  someone  emerged  from  behind  the  wheat  stack  and 
came  toward  him.  He  was  startled;  then  he  saw  it  was  his  father. 

“Tien-hsiang!”  his  father  called  out.  “I’ve  been  looking  for  you 
for  quite  some  time.  Move  up  and  let’s  have  a  talk.”  He  sat  down 
on  the  straw  and  sighed  before  he  went  on.  “You  know,  Tien- 
hsiang,”  he  began  with  difficulty,  “what  you’ve  done  isn’t  right. 
Didn’t  your  conscience  bother  you  when  you  took  the  co-op  fodder 
home?  Isn’t  it  all  because  of  the  co-op  that  we’re  living  a  decent 
life  now?  Anything  that  belongs  to  the  co-op  belongs  to  all  the 
hundred  families  in  it.  Even  this  straw  was  nourished  by  the  sweat 
of  us  all.  So  how  can  we  touch  anything  here  in  the  co-op  that 
has  not  been  given  us  as  our  share?  It’s  not  like  the  old  society. 
We  worked  like  beasts  of  burden  for  the  landlords  but  all  the  fruits 
of  our  labor  were  snatched  away  by  them.  In  our  hatred,  we  some¬ 
times  thought  of  stealing  some  back.  But  now  the  co-op  is  our  own; 
it’s  our  family.  This  year,  for  instance,  we’ve  got  plenty  of  wheat, 
haven’t  we?  Is  that  the  way  to  repay  the  co-op— stealing  fodder  from 
it?  Won’t  you  be  ashamed  to  face  your  animal  tomorrow?”  He  was 
a  little  angry,  but  he  softened  when  he  saw  his  son  hang  his  head. 

“I’ve  told  the  co-op  chairman  everything,”  he  said  slowly  after  a 
pause.  “If  I’d  kept  it  from  the  co-op.  I’d  have  had  no  peace  of  mind. 
You  mustn’t  blame  me.  I’ve  put  up  with  a  lot  to  bring  you  up,  and 
I’m  glad  that  you’ve  grown  into  a  useful  man.  You’re  a  good  worker. 
I’m  only  afraid  you’ve  some  wrong  ideas  that  don’t  go  with  social¬ 
ism.  How  can  you  think  of  stealing?  What  are  you  coming  to?”  He 
sighed  again,  angry  with  his  son  and  sorry  for  him  at  the  same  time. 

“Father,  don’t  say  any  more.”  Tien-hsiang  suddenly  looked  up. 
“I  know  I  was  wrong.  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  face  people  again.”  He 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“If  you  can  admit  your  mistake  and  correct  it,  no  harm  will  be 
done.”  The  old  man  sighed  once  more.  “A  man  may  stumble,  just 
as  a  horse  may  trip  up.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  losing  face.  Go  to  the 
co-op  and  tell  them  the  truth.” 

Before  he  could  finish,  Tien-hsiang  had  stood  up. 

“Tell  me,  Father,”  he  asked,  “what  ought  I  to  do  now?” 

“Send  the  peas  back  to  the  co-op  chairman.  Don’t  be  afraid.  .  .  .” 

“I’ll  go  at  once!”  Tien-hsiang  hurried  off  to  fetch  the  sack. 

Looking  after  his  son,  the  old  man  felt  a  surge  of  strong  emotion. 
He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  followed  by  a  smile. 
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Three  days  later,  a  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the  rich 
harvest  and  present  prizes  to  the  labor  heroes.  Early  in  the  morning 
when  gongs  and  drums  were  beaten,  all  the  members  of  the  co-op 
set  out  in  their  best  clothes  to  the  meeting  place.  Old  men  sat  them¬ 
selves  down  on  the  front  benches,  twisting  their  beards.  Girls  with 
neat  long  braids  walked  through  the  crowds,  to  see  and  to  be 
seen. 

Kang  Ta-cheng  opened  the  meeting  with  a  report  on  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  then  read  out  the  names  of  the  fourteen  labor  heroes. 
Each  name  was  greeted  by  thunderous  applause.  The  last  name  on 
the  list  was  Meng  Tien-hsiang.  “Here  I’ve  got  to  explain,”  said 
Kang.  “Not  long  ago  Tien-hsiang  did  something  wrong.  But  the 
committee  has  considered  his  case.  Since  he  has  frankly  admitted 
his  mistake  and  corrected  it,  and  since  he  has  worked  hard  all  along, 
we  decided  to  elect  him  all  the  same.  Now  let  Tien-hsiang  himself 
speak  to  us.”  He  made  way  for  the  carter. 

As  Tien-hsiang  stepped  on  the  platform,  dead  silence  fell.  .  .  . 

Awkwardly  gripping  the  edge  of  the  table,  he  stood  there  hang¬ 
ing  his  head  and  blinking.  Beads  of  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead. 
Many  of  those  in  the  audience  who  knew  how  tongue-tied  he  was 
were  worried.  It  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  speak  at  a  public 
meeting  than  for  a  duck  to  climb  a  ladder! 

Time  went  by,  second  by  second.  Tien-hsiang  was  going  through 
agony.  Thinking  of  how  his  team  leader  had  encouraged  him  before 
the  meeting  and  how  the  co-op  chairman  had  just  announced  that 
he  was  a  labor  hero  after  all,  he  felt  grateful  to  everybody— but 
words  failed  him.  He  raised  his  head  a  little  and  saw  hundreds  of 
eyes  staring  at  him.  His  heart  pounded  violently  and  his  temples 
throbbed.  At  this  point  his  eyes  met  another  pair  which,  burning 
with  anxiety  and  love,  were  urging  him  to  speak.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  his  father. 

Then  warmth  enveloped  Tien-hsiang’s  heart.  Suddenly  forgetting 
himself,  he  began  to  speak  clearly  and  loudly,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  audience.  They  could  not  believe  it  was  Tien-hsiang  who  was 
speaking.  He  could  hardly  believe  it  himself. 

“I’m  not  qualified  to  be  a  labor  hero!”  he  cried.  “When  I  drove 
the  cart  back  the  other  day,  I  stole  something  from  our  co-op.  It 
was  half  a  sack  of  fodder.  I  cheated  the  co-op  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  face  all  my  fellow  co-op  members,  young  and  old.  I’ve  done 
something  mean  and  rotten.  Please  punish  me!  .  .  .” 

He  spoke  louder  and  louder,  his  face  reddening  and  his  voice 
growing  hoarse.  Below  the  platform  some  people  sighed;  others 
hung  their  heads.  One  old  woman  was  wiping  away  her  tears  with 
the  hem  of  her  jacket;  it  was  Tien-hsiang’s  mother. 


A  “long  braid”  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  a  reactionary  symbol. 
Most  Chinese  girls  wear 
their  hair  in  a  short  bob. 
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As  soon  as  he  finished,  people  started  calling  out: 

“You’ve  corrected  your  mistake,  so  we’ll  forget  it!” 

“I  agree  that  he  should  be  elected  all  the  same!” 

Tien-hsiang’s  mother  spent  a  sleepless  night  tossing  restlessly  on 
her  bed.  What  her  son  had  said  at  the  meeting  kept  ringing  in  her 
ears.  The  next  morning  when  Kuang-tai  came  home  from  the  co-op, 
she  called  him  to  her  room.  The  old  man  was  surprised  to  see  her 
standing  there  with  a  sickle  and  a  copper  scoop  in  her  hands,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping. 

“These  belong  to  the  co-op,”  she  told  him.  “Take  them  back  for 
me,  please.  And  those  peas  ...  it  was  I  who  took  them,  not  our 
Tien-hsiang!”  Then  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  broad  top  of 
the  wheat  bin,  and  started  sobbing. 

Meng  Kuang-tai  looked  from  his  old  wife  to  the  sickle  and  the 
copper  scoop,  astonished  and  delighted.  He  helped  her  to  her  feet. 
“That’s  all  right,”  he  soothed  her.  “But  stop  crying  now.  This  change 
in  you  is  worth  more  than  all  the  wheat  we’ve  got  this  year.” 


15  THE  NEW  CHINA:  THE  CITIZEN 
AND  THOUGHT  CONTROL  (II) 

In  the  1920’s  bitter  fighting  broke  out  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Each  group  sought  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  other.  Temporarily  weakened  in  the  early 
1930’s,  the  Communists  embarked  on  the  “Long  March”  to  retreat 
into  the  northern  part  of  Shensi  Province  where  they  could  regroup 
and  retain.  (See  map  on  page  333.)  The  Communists  describe  the 
March  in  the  following  way: 

In  October  1934,  the  Chinese  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Red  Army 
started  out  on  the  world-famous  Long  March  from  Juichin,  Kiangsi,  in 
South  China,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Japanese  invaders  in  the  north 
and  defend  their  country.  They  marched  25,000  li  [about  8350  miles], 
swept  across  eleven  provinces,  smashed  410  enemy  regiments— mainly 
Chiang  Kai-shek  troops,  who  ceaselessly  pursued  and  attempted  to 
encircle  and  intercept  them— and  temporarily  occupied  fifty-four  im¬ 
portant  cities  on  the  way.  After  overcoming  incredible  difficulties,  and 
making  their  way  over  mountain  passes  where  no  human  foot  had 
ever  trod,  they  finally  reached  northern  Shensi— where  they  could  fight 
against  Japanese  aggression— in  October  1935. 

Reactionaries  of  every  type  looked  forward  with  diabolical  [devil¬ 
ish]  glee  to  the  Red  Army— locked  as  it  was  in  a  bittle  struggle  against 
the  elements— either  perishing  in  the  eternal  snows  of  the  mountains 
or  dying  of  starvation  on  the  barren  steppelands.  But  the  Red  Army 
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came  through  the  test  triumphantly.  They  not  only  brought  the  Long 
March  to  a  successful  conclusion,  but  carried  the  revolution  forward 
to  the  great  victory  of  today  [1954]. 

The  first  part  of  today’s  reading  is  the  “Epilogue”  of  a  play 
written  to  honor  the  heroes  of  the  Long  March.  The  second  part 
consists  of  an  interview  with  a  Chinese  movie  star  who  might  act 
in  such  a  play.  As  you  read,  think  about  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  objective  of  the  author  of  the  play?  Is  it  good 
theater?  Why  would  the  CCP  sponsor  it? 

2.  How  would  you  react  if  you  saw  this  play  performed?  What 
are  the  underlying  assumptions  implicit  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
characters? 

3.  How  does  the  movie  actress  see  her  social  role? 

4.  Can  people’s  attitudes  be  changed  by  literature  such  as  you 
read  yesterday  or  plays  such  as  you  will  read  today? 


1  The  Long  March 

The  author  of  the  following  reading  himself  took  part  in 
the  Long  March  and  fought  in  the  battle  for  Latsekou  Pass,  the 
subject  of  the  last  act  of  the  play.  Only  the  epilogue  of  the  play 
appears  in  Reading  15. 


LIST  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  EPILOGUE 

Chao  Chih-fang  aged  twenty-one,  Commander,  First  Company, 
First  Battalion  of  the  Red  Army,  later  Acting  Battalion  Com¬ 
mander,  and  Battalion  Political  Instructor 
Lo  Shun-cheng  aged  thirty-one,  Deputy  Commander,  later  Com¬ 
mander,  First  Battalion 

Li  Yu-kuo  aged  twenty-seven,  Political  Instructor,  First  Battalion 
Huang  aged  twenty-seven,  Commander,  First  Regiment 
Wang  Teh-chiang  aged  twenty-one,  Commander,  Second  Com¬ 
pany 

Wu  aged  eighteen,  Propaganda  Group  Leader,  First  Division 
Li  Feng-lien  aged  eighteen,  member  of  Propaganda  Group,  Li 
Yu-kuo’s  younger  sister,  betrothed  to  Chao  Chih-fang 
Little  Wan  aged  seventeen,  Huang’s  bodyguard 


Chen  Chi-tung,  The  Long 
March  (Peking:  Foreign 
Languages  Press,  1956), 
pp.  157-60. 


EPILOGUE 

Time:  Shortly  after  Act  VI 
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Place:  On  the  hilltop.  The  fortifications  stand  left  and  far  below 
spreads  the  boundless  plain.  The  hill  is  in  Red  Army  hands. 
Hordes  of  prisoners  being  escorted  down  the  hill  pass  Red  Army 
men  climbing  joyfully  up.  It  is  morning,  and  broad  daylight.  The 
ivorld  seems  particularly  wide  to  those  who  come  to  it  from  the 
murk  of  battle.  On  a  wall,  LATSEKOU,  in  bold  characters,  shows 
still  among  the  ruins. 

Bursts  of  song  ring  out  all  around,  as  the  Red  Army  reserves 
come  up.  Those  at  the  top,  who  include  the  propaganda  unit, 
shout  down,  “Get  a  move  on,  comrades!  You’ll  get  here  in  the 
end!’’  and  are  cheerfully  answered,  “You  bet!  Well  get  there  all 
right!” 

When  the  curtain  rises,  Chao  Chih-fang,  Lo  Shun-cheng, 

Wang  Teh-chiang,  Li  Feng-lien  and  Wu  stand  looking  over  the 

plain.  Chao  has  been  wounded  in  the  left  arm. 

Chao:  Well,  we’ve  come  through!  And  now  look  at  the  houses  in 
the  valley— we’re  in  sight  of  victory! 

Feng-lien  (looking  at  Chao ’s  arm):  You’re  wounded!  (Starts  to 
dress  it.)  Does  it  hurt  much? 

Wu  (winking  at  the  others,  so  as  to  leave  Chao  and  Feng-lien 
alone  together):  Ahem!  Shall  we  go  over  there  and,  er— look  at 
the  others  coming  up? 

Lo:  All  right— come  on.  (They  all  go  off.) 

Chao  (lost  in  admiration  of  the  military  advantages  of  the  place): 
Just  see  what  a  narrow  path! 

Feng-lien:  You  mean  what  a  narrow  escape!  It  only  just  missed 
your  chest! 

Chao:  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 

Feng-lien:  I’m  talking  about  your  wound. 

Chao:  I’m  talking  about  Latsekou. 

Feng-lien  (has  almost  finished  dressing  the  wound):  Don’t  you  feel 
any  pain? 

Chao  (absently):  Not  a  thing! 

Feng-lien:  Not  a  thing!  You  don’t  feel  anything  but  warfare! 

Chao  (still  oblivious  of  anything  but  the  battle):  Feng-lien,  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  you’d  never  have  expected  us  to  make  it,  would  you? 

Feng-lien:  Of  course  I  would!  You’d  have  done  it  if  it  was  even 
harder!  But,  you  know,  I  managed  to  get  up  here,  too! 

Chao:  Yes,  I  know  you  did;  we’re  all  victors  together.  If  only  your 
brother  could  have  lived  to  see  this  with  us!  (Tears  spring  to  his 
eyes.)  Oh,  Lao  Li,  my  dear  comrade-in-arms! 

Feng-lien  (her  face  speaking  of  tender  memories):  My  brother  .  .  . 
he  still  lives,  in  a  way. 
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Chao:  How  do  you  mean?  Where? 

Feng-lien:  Right  here.  You’re  like  him— in  many  ways,  you  know. 
(She  pulls  out  the  documents  her  brother  gave  her.)  These  were 
his.  They’re  for  you. 

Chao  (takes  the  papers  reverently):  Oh,  my  old  comrade! 

Feng-lien  (drying  her  eyes):  We  must  go  on.  (Feng-lien  and 
Chao  go  off.  Wu,  Lo,  and  the  others  come  back  on.  One  of  the 
climbing  groups  leads  the  way  with  a  red  flag,  ivhich  flutters  in 
the  morning  breeze.  The  air  is  full  of  laughter,  singing,  greetings, 
exultation.  .  .  .  Regimental  Commander  Huang  climbs  up  arid 
comes  on  stage.  He  is  on  top  of  the  ivorld.  He  greets  the  men 
warmly  and  shakes  hands  all  round.  Then  he  stops  to  look  over 
the  plain  which  stretches  before  them,  seemingly  boundless.) 

Huang:  Comrades,  it’s  good  to  see  you  all!  Here  we  are,  indeed— 
as  victors!  Look  over  there,  comrades.  See  how  fertile  the  land 
is,  and  how  wide  the  plain!  What  a  long  way  we’ve  traveled! 
What  a  vast  motherland  we  have!  (Calls  down  to  the  soldiers 
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still  coining  up  the  hill.)  Pull  up,  comrades.  We’ll  soon  be  walk¬ 
ing  on  broad  roads!  Get  a  move  on! 

(Cheerful  shouts  ansicer  him:  “We’re  coming,  all  right!”) 

(Chao  and  Feng-lien  come  hack.) 

Feng-lien  (handing  FIuang  a  spray  of  flowers  she  has  just  picked): 

Flowers  for  you,  Regimental  Commander. 

Huang  (taking  them):  Flowers,  eh?  Where  did  you  find  them? 
Feng-lien:  They’re  growing  all  over  these  hills. 

Huang:  What’s  their  name? 

Feng-lien:  We  call  them  Red-All-over-the-Hill. 

Huang:  Red-All-over-the-Hill?  Pretty  name!  Look  at  the  fresh  green 
leaves  and  red  petals!  Comrades,  I  think  we’ll  rename  them.  They 
should  be  Red-All-over-the-Land!  Red-All-over-the-Land,  shining 
as  brightly  as  the  sun. 

(In  the  distance  is  heard  more  laughter.  The  peasants  are  greet¬ 
ing  the  Red  Army  and  shouting  slogans.  The  noise  increases.) 
Young  Chou:  Regimental  Commander,  the  peasants  have  all  turned 
out  to  greet  us.  Listen  to  their  gongs  and  drums! 

(The  peasants  burst  on.  They  shake  hands  eagerly  with  Huang 
and  the  others.) 

Little  Wan  (breathless  with  excitement):  Regimental  Commander! 

Regimental  Commander!  Here’s  Chairman  Mao  coming! 

Huang  (shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice):  Comrades,  comrades!  Our 
Chairman  Mao  is  coming! 

(There  is  a  great  outburst  of  singing  and  cheering): 

Nothing  daunted  by  our  trials  on  the  Long  March, 

O’er  rolling  rivers  and  great  mountains  high, 

The  surging  waves  of  Gold  Sand  River. 

We  crossed  the  Tatu  though  no  boats  were  there, 

The  snowy  mountains  where  no  birds  are  flying. 

We  crossed  the  steppelands  where  no  men  build  their  homes. 

Red  Army  of  the  workers  and  peasants, 

Steeled  people’s  army  conqu’ring  many  towns, 

Four  hundred  reg’ments  we  have  put  to  rout. 

Led  by  the  Party  we  are  marching  forth! 

The  mighty  people  stand  by  our  side. 

Led  by  our  Party  we  go  forward, 

From  victory  to  vict’ry,  ever  forward! 

Led  by  our  Party  we  go  forward 
To  victory,  forward  to  victory! 
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2  A  Chinese  Film  Star 

In  the  late  1950’s  a  Danish  citizen  named  Karl  Eskelund, 
who  is  married  to  a  Chinese  girl  he  met  at  Peking  University,  was 
traveling  through  China.  An  account  of  his  interview  with  a  Chinese 
actress  follows. 


“I  am  Miss  Shih  Wei.” 

Chi-yun  told  me  afterward  that  the  disappointment  was  written 
all  over  my  face.  You  could  hardly  blame  me  for  that.  Here  I  was 
expecting  a  Chinese  Marilyn  Monroe,  but  the  girl  in  the  flat  shoes 
looked  more  like  a  schoolteacher  without  her  glasses.  Even  powder 
and  lipstick  could  hardly  have  made  her  pale  face  glamorous.  .  .  . 

What  on  earth  can  one  write  about  her,  I  thought:  she  seems 
completely  colorless.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  minded  much 
even  if  I  had  said  it  aloud.  We  had  not  talked  with  her  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  before  she  said  that  an  actor  should  not  have 
too  strong  a  personality. 

“It  is  easier  for  the  masses  to  identify  themselves  with  a  plain, 
ordinary  type.  The  actor  as  a  person  should  not  attract  too  much 
attention.  Individual  performances  must  not  overshadow  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  film.  .  .  .”  She  sat  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  very 
serious.  Her  name  could  hardly  suit  her  better,  I  thought.  Shih  Wei 
means  Teacher  of  Virtue. 

What  kind  of  message  should  a  film  have?  She  replied  that  it 
should  first  of  all  strengthen  the  class-consciousness  of  the  people. 
“The  audience  must  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  its 
friends  and  its  enemies.  A  film  should  also  strengthen  the  masses  in 
their  belief  in  the  new  society— otherwise  it  has  no  justification.” 

Miss  Shih  Wei  told  us  that  twice  a  week  she  and  her  colleagues 
attended  political  meetings.  “It  is  here  we  get  our  inspiration.  We 
discuss  the  government’s  plans  and  try  to  coordinate  our  work  with 
them.  One  must  always  maintain  close  contact  with  the  problems 
of  the  nation.” 

When  a  Chinese  script  writer  today  gets  an  idea  for  a  film,  he 
first  discusses  it  with  the  actors.  If  they  think  that  it  sounds  prom¬ 
ising  from  an  ideological  as  well  as  a  political  point  of  view,  they 
go  out  among  the  people  and  live  in  the  milieu  [setting]  which  the 
film  is  to  depict.  They  try  to  find  the  right  “types”  and  study*  them 
at  close  hand.  Miss  Shih  Wei  had  once  spent  six  weeks  in  a  coalmin¬ 
ing  town  in  North  China.  She  had  also  lived  among  farmers  and 
factory  workers. 

“From  the  people,  to  the  people,”  she  quoted  from  Mao  Tse-tung, 
looking  reverently  up  at  his  picture.  .  .  . 


Karl  Eskelund,  The  Red 
Mandarins  (London:  Alvin 
Redman,  Limited,  1959),  as 
cited  in  Report  from  Red 
China,  edited  by  Robert  E. 
Evans  (New  York:  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.,  1962),  pp. 
258-59,261-62. 
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The  Chinese  Communists  have  often  said  that  one  of  their  aims 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  class  distinctions.  Everybody  must  learn  to  feel 
and  think  like  workers.  Miss  Shih  Wei  was  a  living  proof  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  some  cases.  “My  work”  she  said,  where  Euro¬ 
pean  actors  would  have  talked  about  their  art.  Every  morning  she 
came  to  the  studio  at  eight  o’clock  and  stayed  until  four,  with  an 
hour  off  for  lunch.  .  .  . 

“Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  perform  plays  which  are  in  the  old, 
feudalistic  spirit,”  she  explained.  “If  you  make  a  virtue  of  servility 
and  submissiveness,  the  people  will  learn  to  think  incorrectly.” 

Miss  Shih  Wei  said  that  even  some  of  the  “approved”  plays  had 
been  altered  a  little— the  bad  characters  had  been  made  worse, 
the  good  ones  better.  Otherwise  the  audience  might  easily  be 
bewildered.  The  message  of  the  play  should  be  as  clear  and  simple 
as  possible. 

“We  have  reformed  and  developed  the  various  national  arts,”  she 
said.  “But  this  national  inheritance  can  only  serve  the  people  after 
it  has  been  reevaluated  from  our  new  ideological  point  of  view.” 

Much  of  China’s  literature  has  also  been  discarded  or  “simpli¬ 
fied.”  When  the  Communists  took  over,  one  of  the  largest  publish¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  country  had  8800  titles  in  stock.  When  the 
directors  of  the  company  had  been  “reeducated,”  they  were  told  to 
compile  a  list  of  those  books  which  were  suitable  for  new  China. 
Of  course  they  wanted  to  play  safe,  so  the  list  which  they  finally 
handed  in  contained  only  1200  titles.  The  rest  of  the  books  went 
back  to  the  paper  mill.  .  .  . 


16  THE  NEW  CHINA: 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

Since  1949,  when  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  took 
control,  the  party  leaders  have  established  a  Soviet-type,  totali¬ 
tarian  political  system  and  imitated  other  aspects  of  Soviet  life. 
But  the  Soviet  model  did  not  exactly  suit  Chinese  conditions;  in 
addition  national  and  personal  rivalries  drove  the  two  nations  apart. 
In  recent  years  the  Chinese  Communists  have  tried  to  develop  their 
own  version  of  Marxism,  a  version  in  keeping  with  their  own 
culture. 

One  indication  of  China’s  new  Marxism-Leninism  has  been  Chair¬ 
man  Mao’s  persistent  attempt  to  build  a  new  society  unlike  either 
traditional  China  or  modern  Bussia.  In  1958,  Mao  introduced  the 
“Great  Leap  Forward”  (described  in  Reading  12)  which  re- 
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organized  agricultural  and  industrial  production.  These  new  poli¬ 
cies  failed  to  create  a  new  China,  yet  Mao  did  not  abandon  his 
objective.  Although  agricultural  crises  delayed  his  plans,  in  June 
1966,  Mao  Tse-tung  tried  again.  He  proclaimed  his  so-called  “Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution.” 

This  revolution  attempted  to  rid  China,  once  and  for  all,  of 
distinctions  between  social  classes.  Supposedly  reactionary  intel¬ 
lectuals,  writers,  university  professors,  and  other  “enemies  of  the 
people”  received  the  brunt  of  Mao’s  wrath.  He  organized  groups 
of  university  students,  known  as  Red  Guards,  to  carry  out  his 
cultural  reforms.  Through  persuasion  and  terror  the  Red  Guards 
attempted  to  purify  all  of  Mao’s  enemies.  The  result  was  chaos, 
and  for  several  months  China  trembled  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

Mao  now  appears  to  have  regained  the  initiative.  His  cultural 
revolution  is  proceeding.  Will  it  continue?  Will  traditional  Chinese 
values  disappear  completely?  Or  will  Mao  find  that  the  durability 
of  Confucian-traditional  China  will  survive?  Or  is  Mao’s  newest 
revolution  actually  in  harmony  with  the  Confucian-traditional 
Chinese  values?  Today’s  reading  considers  these  questions.  Think 
about  the  following  questions  as  you  read: 

1.  What  have  been  the  objectives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party? 
To  what  degree  have  they  been  successful  in  their  pursuit  of 
these  objectives? 

2.  How  much  of  Chinese  Communism  is  Western?  How  much  is 
Eastern?  How  much  is  based  on  traditional  Chinese  values? 

3.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  in  China?  Why? 


The  Mind  of  China 

Today  s  reading  teas  prepared  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Time  Magazine  in  March  1967,  nine  months  after  the  introduction 
of  Mao’s  cultural  revolution.  In  this  essay,  the  editors  speculate 
about  China’s  past  and  future. 


The  chief  of  state  decided  that  the  past  must  be  wiped  out. 
He  ordered  all  philosophical  books  burned,  except  for  one  copy  to 
be  preserved  in  the  state  library.  Many  scholars  were  denounced 
as  economically  useless.  By  contrast,  the  mass  of  disciplined 
peasants  and  workers  were  exalted.  The  state  took  over  control  of 
religion.  When  intellectuals  protested,  thousands  were  condemned 
to  forced  labor. 

A  partial  account  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution?  Not  at  all.  The  Chinese  ruler  who  acted  thus  was 


“The  Mind  of  China,"  Time 
(March  17,  1967),  pp. 

28-29.  By  permission  from 
Time,  The  Weekly  News 
Magazine;  Copyright  Time 
Inc.,  1967. 
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“Dialectic”  means  that  all 
things  are  in  the  process  of 
changing,  and  change  is 
brought  about  through  the 
clash  of  opposing  ideas. 


called  Shih  Huang  Ti,  the  Emperor  famed  for  constructing  the 
Great  Wall.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  he  forcibly  united  most  of 
China  around  the  northeastern  state  of  Ch’in  and  established  a 
tyrannical  rule  that  was  soon  swept  away  in  civil  war.  It  would 
be  risky  to  draw  any  neat  lessons  from  this  parallel  between  past 
and  present.  Perhaps  the  only  sure  thing  to  be  concluded  is  that 
nothing  in  the  world’s  oldest  continuing  civilization  is  wholly  new. 

Every  country  is  not  only  a  country  but  also  an  idea.  The  idea 
of  China  has  haunted— and  usually  eluded— the  Western  mind  ever 
since  travelers  set  out  to  find  the  dream  of  golden-roofed  Cathay. 
In  the  Renaissance,  Matteo  Ricci,  the  Italian  Jesuit  who  reported  on 
China  under  the  Ming  dynasty  [A.D.  1368-1644],  praised  the 
country’s  “orderly  management  of  the  entire  realm.”  In  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  the  U.S.  Protestant  missionary  Arthur  H.  Smith  was 
shocked  by  China’s  “indifference  to  suffering.”  The  Chinese  seemed 
sober,  industrious,  cheerful,  polite,  and  stoical  [self-controlled].  But 
they  also  seemed  superstitious,  hostile,  unimaginative,  politically 
passive,  and  arrogant  toward  those  not  blessed  by  Chinese  birth. 

Many  of  the  apparent  contradictions  are  caused  by  one  basic 
difference  between  the  West  and  China.  Western  man.  .  .  seeks 
to  dominate  nature;  the  Chinese  seeks  to  live  in  harmony  with  it. 
The  ideal  of  harmony— with  the  universe,  with  the  past,  within 
society— helps  to  explain  China’s  durability,  its  long  resistance  to 
change,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  overall  design. 
Above  all,  it  helps  to  account  for  the  periodic  outbursts  of  violence 
in  a  land  that  values  nonviolence.  When  society  is  repressed,  \Vhen 
forms  are  meticulously  [very  carefully]  observed,  when  balance 
is  sought  above  all,  sooner  or  later  the  strain  can  become  too  much. 
The  reaction  is  then  apt  to  be  more  violent  than  in  a  society  that  is 
psychologically  accustomed  to  struggle,  and  considers  it  a  law  of 
life. 

The  apparent  serenity  of  China  has  often  hidden  the  recurring 
tensions  between  central  government  and  regions,  between  Emperor 
and  officialdom  or  ambitious  warlords— and,  above  all,  the  some¬ 
times  intolerable  inner  tensions  of  trying  to  maintain  harmony.  .  .  . 

ACTION  BY  INACTION 

What  Mao  is  attempting  to  do,  in  effect,  is  to  replace  the  linger¬ 
ing  ideal  of  harmony— using  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  for  his  own 
devices— with  a  modern,  dynamic  system  of  dialectic  struggle.  In 
trying  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  cope  with  every  ancient  phase 
of  Chinese  mentality,  from  its  basic  view  of  man  to  the  minutest 
daily  practices.  The  traditional  Chinese  view  of  the  universe  does 
not,  as  in  the  West,  see  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
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there  a  relationship  of  struggle— or  love  or  dialogue  [communication] 
—between  man  and  God.  China  is  agnostic  and  scarcely  knows  a 
religion  in  the  Western  sense.  Confucian  teaching  is  not  concerned 
with  metaphysics  [abstract  philosophy].  As  the  Master  once  told 
his  disciples:  “Till  you  have  learned  to  serve  men,  how  can  you 
serve  spirits?”  In  the  Confucian  view,  man  is  essentially  good— 
which  is  why  the  Chinese  have  a  sense  of  shame  but  not  of  sin. 
To  stay  good,  he  needs  moral  guidance,  and  to  provide  it  is  the 
essence  of  Confucianism. 

The  well-being  of  the  state  and  people  depends  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  proprieties  [customs]  and  rites,  or  li— which  one  scholar 
calls  “the  politeness  of  the  heart.”  This  can  be  achieved  by  following 
the  five  virtues:  benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety,  knowledge, 
sincerity.  These  must  be  applied  in  the  framework  of  the  five 
relationships:  prince  and  minister,  father  and  son,  older  brother 
and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  friend  and  friend. 

This  practical,  moralistic  code  has  encountered  many  rival  teach¬ 
ings,  chief  among  them  mystical  Taoism,  which  holds  that  Tao,  or 
the  Way,  knows  no  distinction  between  big  and  small,  high  and  low, 
good  and  bad.  Through  wu  ivei,  meaning  “action  by  inaction,” 
man  can  achieve  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  strife.  As  the  sage 
Lao  Tzu  [sixth  century  B.C.]  expressed  it: 

To  yield  is  to  be  preserved  whole. 

To  be  bent  is  to  become  straight. 

To  be  hollow  is  to  be  filled. 

To  be  tattered  is  to  be  renewed. 

To  be  in  want  is  to  possess. 

To  have  plenty  is  to  be  confused. 

These  comforting  paradoxes  [contradictions]  provided  mental 
escape  for  the  Chinese  in  times  of  stress.  Thanks  to  the  unique 
Chinese  gift  for  blending  all  manner  of  faiths,  Taoism  managed 
to  coexist  with  Confucianism  over  the  centuries.  .  .  . 

While  the  Chinese  mind  is  earthbound,  it  is  strongly  drawn 
to  magic.  It  sees  the  world  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  spirits. 
Before  a  house  or  a  temple  is  built,  its  location  must  be  carefully 
considered  in  relation  to  mountain  or  water  spirits.  Children  some¬ 
times  dress  in  striped  tiger  clothing  to  ward  off  evil  influences.  .  .  . 

At  the  center  of  reality  is  the  family.  Until  recently,  worshiping 
one’s  ancestors  was  the  highest  spiritual  duty;  to  be  loyal  to  one’s 
kinsmen  is  still  for  most  the  highest  social  duty.  Legend  abounds 
with  stories  of  filial  devotion,  including  the  boy  Meng  who  lured 
the  mosquitoes  to  bite  him  so  that  they  would  leave  his  mother 
and  father  alone.  Chinese  tradition  tells  of  a  son  who  reported 
his  father  for  stealing  a  sheep;  the  judge  decided  that  the  son 


An  "agnostic”  believes  that 
the  existence  of  God  cannot 
be  proved  or  disproved. 
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should  be  put  to  death  because  he  had  shown  greater  loyalty 
toward  the  authorities  than  toward  his  own  father.  This  extreme 
devotion  to  family  explains  why  the  traditional  Chinese  has  no 
social  conscience  in  the  Western  sense,  for  the  community  outside 
family  or  clan  is  an  abstraction.  One  looks  after  one’s  own,  not 
others.  .  .  . 

[The  essay  goes  on  to  describe  traditional  China’s  attachment 
to  classical  studies.] 

It  was  the  lack  of  science,  the  absence  of  intellectual  equipment 
or  desire  to  accept  change  that  proved  so  disastrous  when,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  West  broke  through  the  Great  Wall  of 
Chinese  isolation.  The  mandarins,  that  elite  corps  of  scholar-officials 
who  had  so  long  governed  under  the  emperors— in  the  words  of 
one  Western  scholar,  as  “managers  before  their  time”— finally  lost 
their  power  to  manage.  Always  opposed  to  specialization,  in  the 
belief  that  the  really  wise  man  can  know  and  do  everything,  they 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to  cope  with  modern  knowledge.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  old  formulas  no  longer  worked.  Numbers,  concepts, 
labels  could  not  prevail  against  modern  guns  and  machines.  So 
long  unshaken  in  its  sense  of  superiority,  China  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Manchu  rule  [1644-1912]  suffered  military  defeat  and  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation.  A  social  order  based  on  harmony  with  nature 
was  shattered  by  the  West’s  .  .  .  energy.  Suddenly,  it  was  dev- 
astatingly  clear  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  was  not  really  at  the 
center  of  the  universe. 

MANDATE  OF  HISTORY 

Viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  China’s  past,  the  Communist 
regime  shows  an  intricate  pattern  of  change  and  sameness.  Some 
observers  see  in  Red  China  merely  a  more  ruthless  version  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Says  [one  Far  Eastern  historian]:  “Drab  caps 
and  standardized  tunics  have  replaced  the  glittering  apparel,  pea¬ 
cock  feathers,  jewels,  and  silk  brocades  of  former  times;  but  the 
contents  are  the  same.” 

A  new  generation  of  scholar-officials  interprets  the  doctrine, 
which  has  been  put  into  little  red  plastic  books  and  spread  across 
the  nation  for  all  to  memorize.  The  loyalty  to  a  dynastic  ruler  has 
been  replaced  by  adherence  to  a  political  party— and  to  the  father 
figure  of  Mao  himself.  Whipping  up  the  old  xenophobia  [hatred 
of  everything  foreign]  and  banking  on  the  old  lack  of  individualism, 
Mao  is  trying  to  establish  a  central  regime  more  stringent  than  any 
China  has  ever  known— and,  like  all  past  rulers,  facing  regional 
opposition.  His  party  cadres  travel  across  country  to  spy  and  su¬ 
pervise,  as  did  the  imperial  secretaries  and  “censors”;  like  the 
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Manchus,  Mao  discourages  the  use  of  government  officials  in  their 
native  areas. 

Above  all,  the  notion  remains  that  theory  can  be  imposed  on 
reality.  Confucius  believed  that  the  power  of  the  mind  could 
“move  heaven  and  earth.”  Mao  seems  to  have  a  similar  belief  in 
that  power:  The  Great  Leap  Forward  can  be  accomplished,  steel 
can  be  made  in  the  back  yard,  revolution  can  be  rendered  per¬ 
manent,  if  only  the  will  is  there.  The  old  numbers  game  survives 
in  such  slogans  as  the  “Three  Antis”  (anticorruption,  antiwaste, 
antibureaucratic  abuse).  The  cult  of  the  right  term  coincides  with 
the  endless  Communist  name  calling  and  with  such  moves  as 
changing  Peking’s  Legation  Street  to  Anti-Imperialist  Struggle 
Street. 

The  Communists  used  the  force  of  face  when  they  paraded 
opponents  through  the  streets  in  dunce  caps;  reportedly,  such 
humiliation  has  led  many  to  kill  themselves.  In  turn,  Mao’s  critics 
“have  to  wait  for  Mao’s  fanatical  crusade  to  wear  itself  out,  and 
then  use  his  ideology  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  get  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  back  on  the  rails,”  writes  Harvard’s  [John  K.]  Fairbank 
in  The  New  Republic.  “In  pre-Communist  parlance  [speech]  this 
means  they  must  save  the  old  man’s  face.” 

Yet  the  breaks  with  the  past  are  at  least  as  significant  as  the 
parallels.  Both  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  fought  in  some 
measure  against  the  Confucian  tradition,  passivity,  and  family 
loyalties.  Mao  is  continuing  the  fight  more  ruthlessly.  Where  the 
old  China  put  soldiers  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  order,  Red  China 
glorifies  them.  .  .  .  The  family  is  under  heavy  attack.  One  effec¬ 
tive  campaign  involved  a  marriage-reform  law,  which  was  aimed 
at  female  equality.  The  people’s  communes,  with  their  central  mess 
halls,  were  intended  to  subordinate  family  loyalties  to  the  state. 
No  longer  is  a  son  punished  for  informing  against  his  father;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  ordered  to  do  so.  Ancestor  worship  is  also  being 
stamped  out;  thousands  of  ancestral  cemeteries  have  been  dug  up. 
Children  are  not  taught  the  five  relationships  of  Confucius,  but 
learn  the  five  loves  instead:  “love  of  country,  of  the  people,  of 
work,  of  science,  of  the  people’s  property.” 

How  successful  the  Communists  are  in  changing  the  old  thought 
patterns,  no  one  can  say.  Until  its  recent  easing,  the  Red  Guards’ 
roving  revolution  suggested  turmoil  that  reached  the  roots  of  the 
nation.  Mao  may  be  gambling  with  the  mandate  of  heaven— or 
of  history.  Endurance  is  the  greatest  Chinese  virtue.  The  Chinese 
express  it  by  saying:  “We  know  how  to  ch’ih-ku— to  eat  bitterness.” 
Without  doubt  the  bitterness  of  Communist  rule  will  profoundly 
change  China.  In  the  process,  China  will  also  change  Communism. 
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